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CHAPTER  I. 

UP  IN  A  BALLOON. 

"G’long,  there!  G’long,  girl! *  cried  Fred  Sawyer,  giving 
his  horse  a  cut  which  sent  the  ramshackle  old  buggy  bowling 
along  the  dusty  Ohio  turnpike.  “G'long!  That’s  the  talk. 
This  old  mare  is  going  to  turn  out  a  second  Dexter,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve.  Hold  on  to  your  hat,  Bert,  unless  you  want  to  get 
it  blown  away.” 

“S-s-a-y,  F-f-r-e-d,”  chattered  Bert  Monroe,  the  other  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  buggy,  “don’t  go  so  fast,  there’s  a  good  fellow. 
It’s  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  hold  on  to  the  seat.” 

“But  we’ll  never'  catch  that  balloon  trip  if  we  don’t  make 
some  speed.  Bert — hi,  there,  girl!  Mind  what  you're  about!  ” 

“If  we  get  our  necks  broken  on  the  road  we’ll  be  up  in  a 
balloon  with  a  vengeance,”  grumbled  Bert.  “We  can’t  get  to 
Russelville  before  seven  o’clock,  anyhow.” 

Ben  Monroe  was  mistaken,  however,  for  the  buggy  turned 
into  the  yard  of  the  Tippecanoe  Hotel  at  precisely  half-past 
six. 

* 

“Can  you  direct  us  to  Professor  Hudson’s  house?”  asked 
Fred  of  the  stable  boy,  who  came  running  out  of  the  hotel 
to  meet  them. 

“I  can,”  replied  the  boy. 

“Where  is  it?”  asked  Fred. 

“It’s  deown  that  street  dost  to  the  Fair  Grounds,”  an¬ 
swered  the  boy;  “but  you  won’t  find  the  professor  there. 
He’s  inside  the  grounds  fixin’  his  balloon.” 

“I  guess  we  had  better  leave  the  buggy  here  and  proceed 
on  foot,"  said  Fred. 

“All  right;  come  on,  then,”  said  Bert. 

The  boys  leaped  from  the  buggy  and  hurried  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated,  but  as  they  neared  the  inclosure,  behind  which 
the  immense  bulk  of  a  balloon  could  be  seen  bobbing,  Bert 
showed  some  disposition  to  hold  back. 

Bert  had,  up  to  this  moment,  possessed  all  the  enthusiasm 
Fred  had  in  the  matter.  But  now,  when  he  realized  the  dan¬ 
gerous  mission  they  w-ere  on,  he  felt  his  courage  giving  way. 

“Say,  Fred,”  he  remarked,  at  length,  “it’s  a  terrible  risky 
thing.” 

“Nonsense,  Bert!  There’s  no  danger.  Why,  Professor  Hud¬ 
son  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  aeronauts  in  America. 
He’s  been  up  more  than  a  hundred  times.” 

“So  I  heard.” 

“Well,  do  you  suppose  he  would  undertake  such  a  thing  if 
he  didn’t  know  what  he  was  about?” 

“Suppose  some  accident  should  happen?” 

“I  don’t  imagine  such  a  thing  will  take  place.” 

“I  think  we  had  better  give  it  up.” 

“Won’t  do  it  Suppose  we  make  the  trip  safely?  Won’t  we 
be  the  lions  of  Vancetown  Academy,  say?” 

“I  don’t  dispute  that,  but - ” 

“There’s  no  but  about  It  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  Bert. 
Now,  look  here,  Professor  Hudson  advertises  in  the  Russel- 
vllle  Clarion  that  he's  going  to  make  a  balloon  ascent  to¬ 
morrow,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  take  up  two  passengers 
with  him  You  and  I  agreed  between  ourselves  to  he  those 
two  pa/sengero  i f  we  get  the  chance.  We’ve  skipped  from  the  . 


academy  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one.  For  my  part.  I’m 
going  if  the  professor  will  take  me.  If  you’re  scared  already, 
why,  you’d  better  back  out.” 

“Shan’t  do  it,”  replied  Bert,  stung  by  this  reflection  upon 
his  courage.  “If  you  go,  I  will.  But  here  we  are  at  the  gate 
of  the  fair  grounds.  Weil  soon  see  whether  we  are  too  late 
or  not.” 

Secretly,  Bert  had  begun  to  hope  that  they  might  be  too  late, 
but  in  this  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Such  a  thing  as  going  up  in  a  balloon  is  not  relished  by 
everybody,  and  therefore  very  frequently  it  is  a  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  for  an  aeronaut  to  find  a  companion  for  his  flight, 
as  had  proved  to  be  the  case  with  Professor  Hudson  up  to  this 
point,  as  we  shall  see. 

Upon  entering  the  fair  grounds,  they  found  the  aeronaut 
alone  working  over  his  balloon,  and  in  reply  to  Fred’s  eager 
question  he  informed  them  that  theirs  was  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  he  had  received. 

/ 

“So  you  think  you  would  like  to  go  up  with  me,  young 
gentlemen?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  what  we  came  for,”  replied  Fred  enthusiastically. 
“I’m  just  dying  for  the  chance  to  go  up  in  a  balloon.” 

“It  will  be  a  strange  experience  for  you.” 

“That’s  just  what  we  want.” 

“There’s  some  risk.” 

“We’ll  take  the  risk.” 

“How  old  are  you?” 

“I  am  nineteen.  My  friend  is  eighteen.” 

“I  suppose  your  parents  are  willing?” 

“Why,  for  that  matter,”  began  Fred,  “my  parents  live  in 
Chicago  and  Bert’s  in  Iowa.  There  would  hardly  be  time - ” 

Right  here  between  these  questions  came  an  Interruption 
which  cut  short  Fred’s  explanation. 

Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  the  question  did  not  come  up 
again. 

“Say,  mister,  who’s  a-runnin’  this  here  airship?”  drawled 
a  voice  behind  them. 

Unobserved  by  either  party,  an  intruder  had  entered  the 
fair  grounds,  a  long,  lank,  sleepy-looking  individual,  wearing 
a  coat  much  too  short  for  him,  and  trousers  which  must  have 
been  too  long,  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  an  ounce  of  mud  anywhere,  they  were  tucked  inside  his 
boots. 

“I  wonder  what  we  have  got  here?”  exclaimed  Bert. 

“Give  it  up,”  replied  Fred. 

The  professor  eyed  the  newcomer  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
answered : 

“I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  balloon.  What  do  you  wish?” 
answered  the  professor,  surveying  the  questioner  with  no  very 
favorable  eye. 

“Advertised  for  passengers,  didn’t  ye?” 

“Yes.” 

“Waal,  I  want  to  go.” 

“I  can’t  take  you.  My  car  is  already  fully  engaged." 

“Sho!  yon  don’t  say  so.  Now,  that’s  too  bad.  I  Jest  sotted 
on  goin’.  Always  thought  I’d  like  to  take  a  trip  to  the  moon.* 

“I’m  not  going  to  the  moon  this  trip,”  replied  the  proteesor 
drily. 
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"Say,  mister,  who’s  a-runnin’  this  here  airship?”  drawled 
a  .voice  behind  them. 

Unobserved  by  either  party,  an  intruder  had  entered  the 
fair  grounds,  a  long,  lank,  sleepy-looking  individual,  wearing 
a  coat  much  too  short  for  him,  and  trousers  which  must  have 
been  too  long,  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  an  ounce  of  mud  anywhere  they  were  tucked  inside  his 
boots. 

“I  wonder  what  we  have  got  here  ?”  exclaimed  Bert. 

“Give  it  up,”  replied  Fred. 

The  professor  eyed  the  neweomer  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
answered : 

“I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  balloon.  What  do  you  wish  ?  ” 
answered  the  professor,  surveying  the  questioner  with  no 
very  favorable  eye. 

“Advertised  for  passengers,  didn’Uye?” 

“Yes.” 

“Waal,  I  want  to  go.” 

“I  can’t  take  you.  My  car  is  already  fully  engaged.” 

“So!  you  don’t  say  so.  Now,  that’s  too  bad.  I  jest  sotted 
on  goin’.  Always  thought  I’d  like  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
moon.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  the  moon  this  trip,”  replied  the  pro¬ 
fessor  dryly. 

“Waal,  neow,  yer  don’t  s’pose  I  thought  you  wuz,  do  yer? 
I’m  only  jokin’,  of  course.  Looker  here,  my  name’s  Lish 
Sniffin.  I’m  from  Sweezey,  State  of  Varmount.  I’m  peddlin 
patent  bee-hives  out  in  these  parts,  and  seein’  your  notice 
in  the  Clarion  I  thought  I’d  jist  drop  around  an  ax  ye  to 
take  me  along.” 

“I’m  very  sorry.  Mr.  Sniffin,  but  it  will  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  accommodate  you,”  replied  the  professor, 
while  the  boys  found  that  they  had  all  they  could  do  to 
control  their  laughter. 

“Perhaps  on  the  next  trip - ” 

“Want  to  go  this  trip.  Give  you  ten  dollars  to  take  me,” 
interrupted  the  man. 

“I  can’t  do  it,  sir.  These  young  gentlemen  are  to  be  my 
passengers.” 

“Can’t  you  make  room  fer  one  more?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“I’ll  make  it  twenty  dollars.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Say,  I’ll  throw  in  one  of  my  patent  bee-hives.  Best  thing 
out.  Warranted  to  produce  more  honey  to  the  square  inch 
than  any  other  bee  hive  on  the  market.” 

“No,  no!  Don’t  bother  me  any  more,”  replied  the  aero¬ 
naut  irascibly.  “Young  gentlemen,  consider  the  matter 
settled.  Be  here  at  four  o’clock  to-morrow.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  make  any  other  preparations  than  to 
provide  yourselves  with  your  thickest  clothing.  I  shall  have 
everything  on  board  that  will  be  needed  for  the  trip.” 

Now,  this  was  the  beginning  of  it. 

Little  did  Fred  Sawyer  and  Bert  Monroe  imagine  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  the  undertaking  in  which  they  had  so 
hastily  embarked. 

It  was  vacation  at  the  Vancetown  Academy,  and  being 
at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  the  boys  spent 
that  night  at  the  Tippecanoe  House,  filled  with  anxious  ex¬ 
pectation. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  next  day  they  were  on  hand  and  duly  prepared. 

In  and  about  the  fair  grounds  a  tremendous  crowd  had 
collected. 

The  big  balloon — it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  con¬ 
structed  of  its  class — was  tugging  away  at  its  anchor  ropes 
like  some  mighty  monster  longing  to  be  free. 

Inside  the  car  Professor  Hudson  had  already  stowed  away 


the  stock  of  water  and  provisions,  together  with  such  meteor¬ 
ological  and  other  scientific  instruments  likely  to  be  needed 
on  the  trip. 

Close  below  the  car,  and  fastened  to  it  by  stout  ropes, 
was  the  professor’s  patent  parachqte — an  invention  purely 
his  own — cleverly  contrived  so  that  a  huge  umbrella,  which, 
when  opened,  would  support  at  least  three  persons,  could 
be  attached  and  take  them  by  gentle  descent  back  to  earth 
in  the  oblong  basket  of  light  wicker  work.  The  interior 
of  this  basket  could  not  be  seen  from  the  car,  for  it  hung 
too  close. 

“Well,  boys,  you’re  on  hand,  I  see,”  exclaimed  the  aero¬ 
naut,  who  was  flying  about  adjusting  the  ballast  of  sand 
bags  as  Fred  and  Bert  approached. 

“We  are  here,  sir.” 

“If  you  want  to  back  out,  now’s  your  time.” 

There  was,  however,  no  suggestion  of  backing  out  in  the 
boys’  reply. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen!”  shouted  Professor  Hudson — it 
was  half-past  four  now,  and  the  old  aeronaut  stood  in  the 
car  with  our  young  friends  beside  him — “ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you  that  this  is 
my  fifty-fifth  ascent,  and  under  conditions  so  favorable  as  are 
offered  by  the  weather  to-day  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  I  have  ever  made. 

“My  young  friends,  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Monroe,  will  ac¬ 
company  me,  and  as  the  wind  is  due  west  it  is  probable  that 
I  shall  effect  a  landing  somewhere  in  New  York  State.  Look 
out  for  my  telegram  to  the  editor  of  the  Clarion.  Now,  then, 
boys,  let  her  go!” 

A  whirlwind  of  deafening  cheers  went  up. 

Already  the  attendants  on  the  ground  had  begun  to  cast 
off  the  fatsenings,  wheh  suddenly  a  tall,  lank  figure  broke 
from  the  crowd  and  seized  the  edge  of  the  car. 

“Say,  boss,  hold  on!  I’m  bound  to  go!”  he  shouted. 

“Lish  Sniffin,  by  gracious!”  exclaimed  Fred. 

“Let  go,  there,  let  go!”  cried  the  professor,  striking  the 
fellow’s  knuckles  with  a  force  that  made  him  speedily  re¬ 
linquish  his  hold. 

“B’gosh,  I’m  a-goin’,  though,”  roared  the  discomforted  Ver¬ 
monter,  as  he  fell  back  upon  the  ground. 

The  lanky  Yank  was  not  to  be  outdone  so  easily,  as  was 
proven  later. 

Meanwhile  the  galloon  had  begun  to  perform  the  most 
extraordinary  gyrations,  flying  this  way  and  that  with  such 
violence  that  the  boys  were  obliged  to  drop  into  the  bottom 
of  the  car. 

“Where  is  he,  Bert — can  you  see  him?”  Fred  was  ques¬ 
tioning  when  all  at  once  something  seemed  to  give  way,  there 
was  a  sudden  rush,  and  the  ground  appeared  to  sink  beneath 
their  feet. 

The  Russellville  Brass  Band  was  playing  the  well-known 
air  “Up  in  a  Balloon,  Boys,”  like  mad. 

Amid  the  general  shouting  a  man  was  running  along  the 
crowd  bawling  something  untelligible — the  crowd  surging 
^fter  him,  laboring  apparently  under  tremendous  excitement. 

When  the  balloon  started  Lish  Sniffin  was  seen  to  spring 
after  the  car  and  catch  hold  of  a  rope  suspended  below  the 
parachute. 

1  he  crowd  was  awe-struck,  and  it  was  some  moments  be¬ 
fore  anybody  seemed  to  find  their  voice,  but  when  they  did 
it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good  as  far  as  helping  Lish 
Sniffin  was  concerned. 

What  s  the  matter  ?  ”  cried  Bert,  springing  up. 

“Matter!  Why,  nothing  is  the  matter,”  replied  Professor 
Hudson,  coolly  seating  himself.  “We’re  going  up  in  a  bal¬ 
loon,  boys  that’s  all.  The  crowd  always  act  like  madmen. 
It’s  nothing  at  p’’  " 
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“It  is  a  fact,”  said  Fred.  “I  remember  the  last  time  I 
saw  .in  ascension  1  was  as  bad  as  the  rest.” 

“\es,  and  so  was  I,*  answered  Bert,  “now  I  come  to  think 

of  it.'’ 

The  professor,  however,  did  not  see  what  the  crowd  saw, 
for  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  edge  of 
the  car. 

It  was  the  body  of  a  man  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  short 
r  ope  which  hung  from  the  basket  parachute  below. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LOST  IN  SPACE. 

It  was  night — night  above  the  clouds. 

The  big  balloon,  in  the  car  attached  to  which  our  voyagers 
were  sitting,  was  floating  idly  beneath  the  dark  vault  of 
heaven,  guided  along  its  lonely  journey  by  the  soft  light  of 
myriads  of  stars. 

A  strange  calmness  had  come  over  the  minds  of  Fred 
Sawyer  and  Bert  Monroe,  an  absolute  sense  of  rest  and 
peafce  which  under  certain  circumstances  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  aeronaut,  and  for  which  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  easy  to  account. 

Long  before  the  sun  went  down  all  sense  of  novelty  had 
worn  away.  The  fair  grounds  vanished,  the  people  became 
as  ants  beneath  them;  towns  and  cities,  rivers  and  plains, 
assuming  at  the  beginning  the  aspect  of  some  wonderful 
panorama  spread  out  before  them,  had  gradually  become 
blended  in  one  indistinct  whole  as  the  daylight  faded,  like  a 
great  painting  not  yet  dry  across  the  face  of  which  the 
artist  had  smeared  his  sleeve. 

The  balloon  had  worked  splendidly,  the  wind  being  exactly 
right.  If  the  night  had  been  made  on  purpose  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  better  than  it  was. 

“I  declare,  boys,  Old  Prob’s  hit  the  nail  square  on  the 
head  this  time,”  remarked  Professor  Hudson,  shortly  after 
supper.  “I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  we  were  to  pass  over  Buf¬ 
falo  before  midnight.  We  may  be  lucky  enough  to  land  near 
New  York  City.  It  would  be  a  big  thing  for  me  if  we 
should,  for  I’ll  make  an  ascent  from  the  Polo  Grounds  and 
scoop  a  pot  of  money,  you'll  see.” 

“How  high  are  we  now?”  questioned  Bert. 

“Oh,  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet,  I  should  say. 
Do  either  of  you  feel  any  inconvenience  in  breathing?” 

“Not  the  least,  for  my  part.” 

“Same  with  me,”  said  the  other. 

“People  have  a  mistaken  idea  about  inconvenience  of  bal¬ 
loon  travel,”  continued  the  professor.  “For  my  part,  I  never 
was  high  enough  yet  to  suffer  from  anything  worse  than  a 
slight  bleeding  at  the  nose.” 

“How  high  have  you  been?”  inquired  Fred. 

“About  20,000  feet.” 

“And  the  highest  mountain  is?” 

“About  31,000.” 

“Man  couldn’t  live  on  top  of  it,  V  suppose,  on  account  of 
the  rarity  of  the  air.” 

“So  scientists  say;  but  let  me  ask  you,  young  man,  who 
knows  anything  about  it?  Who  has  ever  been  there  to  find 
oat?" 

“But  the  higher  we  go  the  harder  it  is  to  breathe.” 

“Most  assuredly;  but  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own  in  regard 
to  that  matter.  We  have  to  breathe,  simply  because  there  is 
air  all  around  as.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  man,  if 
ha  could  be  suddenly  removed  to  the  regions  of  space  in 
which  no  air  exists,  would  surely  die.” 


“What!”  cried  Bert,  “ain’t  that  just  a  bit  absurd?” 

“By  no  means.  Prove  its  absurdity,  if  you  can.  I  claim 
that  there  is  an  equal  chance  that  a  man  could  live  without 
air,  if  he  could  only  pass  through  the  region  of  rarefied 
air  alive.  Now,  to  breathe  rarefied  air  causes  exquisite  pain, 
as  we  all  know,  and  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the 

square  inch  exerted  by  the  air  inside  the  body -  Good 

heavens,  boys,  while  I  have  been  theorizing  we've  run  di¬ 
rectly  against  a  wind  squall!  Throw  out  the  ballast!  We 
must  rise  above  it!  Be  lively,  now!  There’s  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost!” 

The  boys  were  on  their  feet  in  short  order,  and  were  soon 
tumbling  over  the  sand  bags  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  directions. 

Indeed,  the  necessity  of  haste  had  become  apparent,  for 
the  heavens-  had  suddenly  darkened,  and  before  they  _.ad 
time  to  fairly  realize  the  situation  they  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  howling  blast. 

Probably  it  was  a  cyclone. 

Its  motion  was  rotary,  and  while  dragging  the  balloon  to 
the  westward  with  tremendous  speed,  at  the  same  time  it 
sent  it  shooting  upward  with  a  rapidity  positively  appalling. 

For  a  short  time  this  state  of  affairs  had  continued,  when 
Fred  noticed  that  the  professor  had  grown  very  pale. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  he  inquired. 

“I’m  blessed  if  I  know,  boys,”  answered  Mr.  Hudson.  “I 
never  saw  the  balloon  act  like  this  before..  We  keep  on  going 
up,  and  yet  somehow  we  don’t  seeip  to  gpt  out  of  the  squall. 
Look  here,  the  barometer  shows  that  we  are  20,000  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  now,  and  I  must  admit  that 
I  feel  very  strange.” 

“I’m  almost  frozen,”  said  Bert;  “and  my  head  seems 
_  fairly  bursting.” 

“Hello,”  cried  Fred  suddenly.  “All  the  life  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  my  left  arm.  I  can’t  move  it.” 

“We’ve  got  to  descend,  or  we  shall  perish!”  exclaimed  the 
professor.  “The  thermometer  marks  20  degrees  below  zero 
now.” 

He  raised  his  hand  and  attempted  to  pull  the  valve  rope, 
an  exclamation  of  horror  escaping  as  he  did  so. 

“Merciful  heaven!  We  are  lost!” 

The  valve  utterly  refused  to  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  balloon  went  whirling  upward. 

They  passed  above  the  limit  of  the  storm  at  last,  and  yet 
for  some  unexplained  reason  the  ascending  movement  re¬ 
mained. 

The  professor  was  reeling  about  in  the  car  like  a  drunken 
man,  muttering  incoherently  to  himself. 

Bert  Monroe  had  fallen  forward,  the  blood  issuing  from 
his  nose  and  ears. 

As  for  Fred,  although  seemingly  unable  to  move  hand  oi 
foot,  he  was  the  only  one  who  kept  cool. 

“Professor!  Professor!  What  is  it?”  he  shoiAed. 

“Death!” 

The  word  burst  from  the  pallid  lips  of  the  aeronaut  with 
sudden  and  awful  intensity. 

Tottering  to  the  edge  of  the  car,  he  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  look  down  upon  the  dense  masses  of  black  clouds  which 
obscured  the  earth. 

“Death — the  valve!  Climb  to  the  ring — open — God  hs-ve 
mercy - ” 

He  sank  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  car  all  in  a  heap,  while 
Fred,  filled  with  a  sense  of  horror  altogether  beyond  the 
power  of  pen  to  describe,  tried  to  rise  from  his  place. 

What  had  happened  to  the  balloon  was  more  than  he  could 
tell,  but  there  could  be  but  one  way  of  interpreting  the 
words  of  the  aeronaut. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  climb  into  the  ring  above  »nJ 
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open  the  valve  by  main  force,  or  death  would  surely  grasp 
them  all. 

But  right  here  came  the  difficulty. 

Fred  found  himself  absolutely  powerless  to  move  an  inch. 

The  paralysis  of  the  hand  and  arm  had  extended  to  the 
feet  and  legs. 

The  cold  was  awful. 

An  intense  black  darkness  seemed  creeping  over  him. 

Fred  thought  he  was  dying,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  think 
at  all,  and  he  was  trying  to  breathe  a  prayer,  when  all  at 
once  unconsciousness  came  creeping  over  him,  and  he  knew 
no  more. 

What  next? 

Why,  this — a  shower  of  stones. 

Big  stones — little  stones.  Mere  pebbles — giant  boulders. 

They  are  flying  about  in  every  direction;  dozens  struck 
the  balloon,  now  a  hopeless  wreck  and  hanging  down  with 
its  big  bulk  all  collapsed  from  one  side  of  the  car;  hundreds 
— yes,  thousands  shoot  past  it,  and  yet  not  a  sound  breaks 
the  awful  stillness  of  the  surrounding  space  through  which 
the  sun  is  shining  with  fierce  intensity,  but  seemingly  with 
no  gi'eater  radiation  of  heat  than. might  be  experienced  in 
the  tropical  regions  on  earth. 

Was  it  a  stone  striking  Fred  Sawyer’s  head  which  had 
aroused  him? 

Possibly  such  was  the  case. 

Dimly  conscious  of  all  that  we  have  just  described,  as  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  seeded  to  hear  a  voice  speaking  as 
though  a  great  way  off  say: 

“Now,  try!  Rouse  yourself.  Do  try!  Oh,  help  him  to 
try  for  his  own  sake  if  not  for  mine!” 

“Bert!”  gasped  Fred.  “Bert!” 

His  companion  was  bending  over  him,  with  a  face  so 
ghastly  as  to  suggest  the  face  of  a  corpse. 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  car  lay  Professor  Hudson,  silent 
and  motionless,  to  all  appearances  dead. 

“Bert!  Heavens!  What  is  this?” 

“Oh,  Fred!  Fred!  Thank  heaven  you  are  still  with  me! 
Look!  Look! 

He  pointed  toward  an  enormous  mass  of  stones  dimly  to 
be  seen  whirling  about  in  the  distance,  for  the  balloon  seemed 
now  to  have  passed  beyond  their  range. 

“It  means  that  we  have  ascended  higher  above  the  earth 
than  ever  man  ascended  before,”  replied  Bert,  solemnly,  his 
voice  still  retaining  that  awful  hollow  sound.  “It  means  that 
we  have  just  passed  through  a  ring  of  meteoric  stones  such 
as  we  used  to  read  about  in  our  astronomy  books;  it  means 
that  Professor  Hudson  was  right,  that  where  there  is  no 
air  there  is  no  necessity  of  one’s  breathing;  it  means  that 
he,  being  an  old  man,  could  not  stand  it— that  we,  being 
young  and  strong,  have  stood  it;  it  means,  Fred,  that  we  are 
in  the  ether;  that  our  balloon  is  a  wreck;  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  get  back  to  the  earth  again.  We  are  lost — hope¬ 
lessly  lost  in  the  realms  of  infinite  space!” 


CHAPTER  III. 

IN  SIGHT  OF  ANOTHER  WORLD. 

“Bert,  this  is  something  terrible!”  exclaimed  Fred,  after 
a  long  interval  of  silence  had  elapsed. 

Bert,  who  was  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  car  looking 
down,  instead  of  answering,  suddenly  gave  utterance  to  a 
cry  of  surprise. 

“Look!  Look!  he  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  pointing 

downward. 


Fred  looked,  and  beheld  an  immense  globe  glittering  like 
silver,  far,  far  below. 

“The  moon!”  he  cried. 

“Not  at  all.  It’s  the  earth.” 

“No.” 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“Are  we  moving?” 

“With  frightful  rapidity.” 

“And  yet  we  seem  to  be  standing  still.” 

“Watch  the  earth.  Don’t  you  see  that  it  is  getting  smaller 
and  smaller?  We  are  caught  in  the  attraction  of  some  other 
heavenly  body — heaven  knows  what — it  may  be  a  comet,  it 
may  be  the  sun.” 

“Look  at  the  barometer.” 

The  instrument  registered  a  height  of  forty  odd  miles. 

This  was  the  height  of  the  atmosphere — after  that  limit 
was  passed  it  had  evidently  ceased  to  work.  Thousands 
of  miles  would  scarce  have  represented  the  distance  now. 

Long  before  this  the  boys  had  satisfied  themselves  that 
Professor  Hudson  was  actually  dead,  long  before  they  had 
discovered  how  grave  had  been  the  error  of  the  earthly 
scientists  in  assuming  that  human  life  could  not  exist  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  an  atmosphere.  .  >  ■  ‘ 

Were  they  not  alive? 

Certainly  they  were,  and  yet — oh,  mighty  paradox— they 
had  seemingly  ceased  to  breathe. 

Awed  beyond  measure  they  were  still  discussing  the  sit¬ 
uation,  when  suddenly  their  ears  were  greeted  by  a  wild 
and  startling  cry,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  small  trap  in 
the  bottom  of  the  car  began  to  move  upward,  and  a  man’s 
head  appeared,  the  face  white  with  that  awful  pallor  like 
their  own. 

“Heaven  preserve  us!  What  now?”  exclaimed  Bert,  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet. 

But  changed  as  was  the  countenance  before  them,  both 
recognized  instantly  Lish  Sniffin,  the  man  to  whom  Profes¬ 
sor  Hudson  had  refused  passage  in  the  balloon. 

“Say,  give  me  a  hand,  will  you?”  he  said,  gaspingly.  “I — 
I’ve  been  drunk — I’ve  just  waked  up.  I’m  most  dead  down 
here,  and  so  I  shinned  up  the  rope!  Where’s  this  thing 
•going  to  end?” 

“He’s  been  in  the  parachute!”  exclaimed  Fred,  lost  in 
amazement. 

Then,  as  the  boys  extended  their  hands  to  help  him  through 
the  opening,  they  found  to  their  utter  astonishment  that  his 
weight  was  almost  nothing. 

They  had  not  paused  to  reflect  that  they  were  beyond  the 
attraction  of  the  earth. 

“How  did  you  come  there?”  cried  Bert.  “W’h'at  in  the 
world -  Fred — look — look!  The  poor  fellow  is  dead!” 

To  their  infinite  horror,  the  Vermonter  had  no  sooner 
been  dragged  into  the  car  than  he  sank  down  beside  the 
body  of  Professor  Hudson,  to  all  appearance  a  corpse. 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  him. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  he  lay  there  silent  and 
motionless,  and  yet  the  boys  had  ceased  to  experience  the 
slightest  physical  inconvenience. 

Had  the  man  spoken  the  truth? 

Was  it  the  alcohol  in  his  system  which  could  not  be  thrown 
off  without  the  aid  of  the  lungs  that  had  caused  him  to 
sink  into  a  condition  of  unconsciousness,  or  was  he  actually 
dead? 

These  were  the  questions  which  they  found  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  answer.  They  could  no  even  feel  certain  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hudson's  death,  yet  there  lay  the  old  aeronaut  rigid 
and  motionless,  and  with  a  calm  and  peaceful  expression 
upon  his  face. 

Hours  passed. 
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Now.  the  earth  had  reduced  itself  to  a  glittering  ball  less 
in  sue  than  the  moon  appears  to  us. 

As  for  the  moon  itself,  that  they  had  not  yet  seen. 

This  they  had  pondered  upon,  but  the  reason  they  could 
not  divine. 

Still  moving  with  wondrous  rapidity,  they  waited  for 
night,  but  night  never  came. 

It  could  not  come. 

In  their  present  position  the  sun  must  ever  shine  upon 
them  until  they  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence. 

Yet  they  experienced  no  inconvenience. 

It  was  neither  extraordinarily  hot  nor  uncommonly  cold, 
but  very  much  as  they  had  known  it  on  earth. 

Pondering  silently,  Fred  was  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the 
car  wondering  where  it  was  all  to  end,  when  he  suddenly 
perceived  a  tiny  black  speck  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
them,  which,  as  he  continued  to  watch  it,  seemed  to  grow 
until  it  had  assumed  the  shape  and  appearance  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  bird. 

Long  before  this  he  had  called  Bert’s  attention  to  it,  and 
great  had  been  the  discussion  as  to  what  it  might  possibly 

be. 

“Look!”  cried  Bert,  at  length.  “Don’t  you  see?  It’s  a 
whole  fleet  of  balloons — six  of  them  strung  together.” 

“I  see  now  what  you  mean,”  answered  Fred,  as  the  vision 
burst  upon  him.  “By  gracious,  you  are  right!” 

“And  it  has  wings,  too.  Now  look  at  it!  It  is  just  as  I 
tell  you — a  big  boat  supported  by  six  balloons,  with  great, 
flapping  wings  strung  along  the  hull,  and  it’s  coming  toward 
us  just  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“What  can  it  mean?”  murmured  Fred.  “Whatever  that 
thing  may  be  it  is  certainly  the  work  of  man.” 

The  sun  was  shining  directly  upon  it  now,  when  suddenly 
the  wrecked  balloon  seemed  to  strike  some  new  and  strange¬ 
ly  different  medium  from  the  ether  of  space,  through  which 
for  hours  they  had  now  been  moving  steadily. 

Was  it  the  tail  of  a  comet? 

WTas  it  a  mass  of  that  singular  nebulous  matter  so  long 
the  puzzle  of  astronomers? 

It  might  have  been  either,  but  we  do  not  propose  to 
speculate  upon  the  question,  but  shall  simply  relate  what  ac¬ 
tually  occurred. 

In  an  instant  the  sunlight  seemed  blotted  out,  and  intense 
darkness  came  upon  our  aerial  voyagers. 

Darkness  everywhere,  save  in  one  place  far  ahead,  where 
the  sun’s  rays  seemed  to  penetrate  in  one  gigantic  beam, 
which  shone  directly  on  the  mysterious  airship,  bringing 
out  every  detail  with  startling  effect. 

Filled  with  awe,  the  boys  gazed  upon  it. 

Yes,  there  was  no  mistake  now — it  was  approaching  them, 
or  they  were  approaching  it  with  a  rapidity  beyond  their 
conception — they  could  see  men — not  one,  but  many — mov¬ 
ing  about  in  the  suspended  boat,  which  had  a  carved  beak 
Like  some  enormous  bird,  a  tail,  and  those  huge,  flapping 
wings. 

Fred,  too  deeply  awe-stricken  for  speech,  was  about  to 
grasp  Bert’3  arm,  when  suddenly  a  sharp,  sticking  sensa¬ 
tion  in  his  chest  brought  from  him  a  cry  of  pain. 

“Bert,  Bert,  I - ” 

But  Bert  never  answered. 

Echoing  Fred’s  cry  came  another. 

Bert  had  sunk  unconscious  at  his  companion’s  feet. 

Fred  grasped  the  railing  of  the  car  for  support. 

His  sensations  were  horrible. 

It  was  as  though  some  fierce  wild  beast  was  gnawing  at 

bis  lung*. 

Low  the  airship  seemed  to  have  grown  to  enormous  pro¬ 


portions.  He  could  distinguish  the  men  moving  about  with 
tvonderful  distinctness. 

One  of  them  he  saw  raise  a  sort  of  speaking-trumpet  to  his 
lips,  he  heard  the  deep,  hollow  reverberation  of  unintelligible 
words,  and  then - 

Why,  then,  the  scenes  seemed  to  have  shifted  themselves 
completely. 

A  wondrous,  wondrous  change  had  come. 

The  wrecked  balloon  had  vanished,  and  its  place  six  per¬ 
fect  balloons  of  enonnous  proportions  floated  far  above 
his  head. 

He  was  lying  beside  Bert  upon  what  seemed  to  be  the 
deck  of  some  sort  of  vessel,  upon  which  strewn  here  and 
there  were  curious  implements  and  mechanical  contrivances, 
the  uses  of  which  he  could  not  even  guess;  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  there  were  several  men  walking  about  who  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  them,  being  seemingly  engrossed 
in  their  own  affairs. 

Gazing  upon  them  half  dreamily,  Fred  saw  that  they  were 
human  being  in  every  way  resembling  himself,  except  that 
their  dress  was  a  simple  robe  of  blue  cloth,  which  hung 
loosely  about  the  shoulders  like  a  night  gown,  gathered  in 
at  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt. 

They  were  bareheaded  and  barefooted;  in  height  they 
were  somewhat  below  the  average  men  of  our  earth;  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  was  the  eyes  and  hair,  for  while 
the  latter  was  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  the  color  of  the  eyes  was 
blacker  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen. 

“Fred!  Oh,  Fred!” 

Bert  had  spoken. 

Raising  himself,  he  was  sleepily  rubbing  his  eyes. 

“Where  are  we?  What - By  George,  Fred!  I’m  breath¬ 

ing  again!” 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  one  of  the  men  caught 
sight  of  Fred,  who  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  his  feet. 

With  a  pleasant  smile  overspreading  his  face,  he  ran  to¬ 
ward  the  boys,  and  seizing  first  Fred’s  hand  and  then  Bert’s 
pressed  them  against  his  heart,  pressing  his  own  against 
theirs  in  return. 

“Ushmela  ahmah  si  Margino!”  he  exclaimed. 

These  were  actually  the  words — to  be  understood  by  the 
boys  later  on. 

Seizing  their  hands,  he  dropped  them  toward  the  rail 
which  surrounded  the  deck,  and  motioned  them  to  look  down. 

A  cry  of  wonder  broke  from  Bert. 

“Fred,  we  are  coming  back  to  earth!”  he  exclaimed. 

Fred  gazed  in  awe. 

Below  them  lay  a  mighty  globe,  so  densely  enveloped  in 
clouds  that  only  in  places  could  its  surface  be  seen. 

It  seemed  to  fill  all  space  beneath  them. 

Through  the  rifts  in  the  clouds  could  be  distinguished  lofty 
mountains,  broad  seas,  great  stretches  of  woodland  and 
plain,  while  directly  below  them,  seen  dimly  through  the 
mists,  lay  a  mighty  city  whose  towering  spires  and  myriads 
of  r^ofs  seemed  to  glitter  like  gold. 

“Bert,”  he  whispered,  too  deeply  awed  to  speak,  “it  is  not 
the  earth — it  cannot  be!  We  are  descending  upon  an  un¬ 
known  planet — we  are  in  sight  of  another  world!” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  BOARD  THE  AIRSHIP, 

In  sight  of  another  world! 

Wonderful  sensation! 

It  is  something  often  claimed  by  religious  enthusiasts,  to 
be  sure,  but  in  the  case  of  Fred  Sawyer  and  Bert  Monroe, 
there  was  no  camp-meeting  business  about  it  at  alL 
By  no  means. 
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There  was  nothing  spiritual  about  the  world  upon  Which 
they  were  now  descending,  but,  on  the  contrary,  something 
decidedly,  natural,  for,  taken  althcgether,  it  strongly  re¬ 
sembled  the  earth. 

So  much  so  in  fact,  that  Bert,  the  incredulous,  laughed 
aloud  at  the  very  suggestion  that  it  could  be  anything  else. 

“Nonsense,  Fred!”  he  exclaimed,  as  they  leaned  over  the 
rail  together,  gazing  down  upon  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  sea  and  river,  mountain  and  plain,  which  lay  beneath 
them.  “Nonsense,  old  man!  It’s  nothing  but  the  earth. 
We  are  landing  in  the  center  of  Africa,  or  in  some  unex¬ 
plored  part  of  Australia  where  civilized  nations  exist  of  which 
the  world  knows  nothing — that’s  all.” 

But  Fred  only  shook  his  head.  Better  informed  on  general 
matters  than  his  friend,  because  he  had  ever  cared  more  for 
his  books  than  for  baseball  and  other  amusements,  he  saw 
at  a  glance  that  Bert’s  theory  was  impossible. 

Whereabouts  in  Africa  or  Asia  or  Australia  can  be  found 
a  city  whose  length  is  more  than  fifty  miles  ? 

Nowhei'e!  Of  course  not. 

Now,  the  mountain  peaks  over  which  the  wonderful  flying 
machine  was  passing  must  have  had  an  altitude  of  fully  ten 
miles,  and  as  for  the  city  which  lay  beneath  them,  with  its 
myriads  of  roofs,  its  steeples,  domes  and  towers  glittering 
in  the  sunlight,  Fred  could  see  that  the  space  covered  greatly 
exceeded  in  length  fifty  miles. 

Meanwhile,  the  strange  men  in  blue  had  gathered  around 
them,  laughing  at  their  expressions  of  wonder,  and  pointing 
at  various  prominent  objects  below,  chattering  all  the  while 
like  so  many  magpies  in  that  peculiar  unknown  tongue. 

It  was  a  soft,  agreeable-sounding  language. 

As  Bert  afterward  remarked,  there  wasn’t  a  harsh  word 
in  it. 

Suddenly  a  bell  sounded  sharply,  and  the  men  all  hurried 
away,  disappearing  through  a  small  bulkhead  door  in  the 
deck  of  the  airship,  leaving  the  boys  to  themselves. 

All  but  two,  we  should  have  said,  to  keep  strictly  within 
the  bounds  of  accuracy,  for  one  man  remained  squatted  upon 
a  sort  of  pedestal  in  the  very  center  of  the  ship,  at  which 
centered  an  innumerable  number  of  ropes,  passing  over  as 
many  pulleys. 

These  ropes  appeared  to  connect  with  the  valves  of  the 
different  balloons  upon  which  the  man  kept  his  eyes  con¬ 
stantly  fixed. 

Now  he  would  lean  forward  and  pull  one  rope,  again  he 
would  dart  for  another. 

It  was  evident  enough  that  these  ropes  controlled  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ship. 

As  for  the  second  man,  he  had  charge  of  a  curious  wheel 
set  in  the  stern.  This  might  have  been  a  steering  appar¬ 
atus,  or,  for  all  the  boys  could  tell,  controlled  the  wings, 
which  were  constantly  flapping  back  and  forth  with  all  the 
regularity  of  the  wings  of  some  huge  bird. 

“But  you  really  don’t  believe  what  you  say,”  persisted 
Bert,  as  the  boys  continued  to  gaze  over  the  side  of  the 
ship.  “It’s  simply  impossible  that  this  can  be  one  of  the 
planets.  You  forget  that  it  is  only  a  few  hours  since  we 
were  in  the  balloon.  Think  of  the  interminable  distance  that 
lies  between  the  nearest  planet  and  the  earth.” 

“Who  knows  how  long  it  is  since  we  left  the  balloon?”  an¬ 
swered  Fred.  “Do  you?  I.  confess  I  don’t.  I -  Great 

Caesar’s  ghost,  Bert!  Look  up  there  at  the  sun!” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  either  of  the  boys  had  directed 
their  eyes  upward,  so  intense  had  been  their  interest  in 
that  which  lay  below. 

Now,  to  their  utter  amazement,  they  beheld,  shining  dimly 
through  the  heavy  clouds  above  them,  a  fiery  ball  as  big  as 


a  cartwheel,  and  yet,  strange  to  say  it  seemed  to  impart  no 
more  heat  than  the  sun  throws  out  in  early  spring. 

Bert  was  thunderstruck. 

“There’s  no  usp  talking,  Fred,  I’ve  got  to  give  in!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “There’s  something  wrong  here  somewhere.” 

“Big  thing,  ain’t  it?”  a  drawling  voice  was  suddenly  heard 
to  say  behind  them. 

Surprise  was  following  quickly  upon  surprise. 

A  tall,  lank  individual,  whose  face  recalled  that  awful 
night  in  the  .wrecked  balloon,  now  came  toward  them  and 
leaned  one  arm  upon  the  rail. 

“Lish  Sniffin!”  exclaimed  the  boys  in  a  breath. 

“Lish  Sniffin,  sure  as  shootin’!”  laughed  the  Yankee.  “Say, 
that  ’ere  sun  is  a  big  thing,  ain’t  it?  Gosh!  how  folks  up,  to 
Sweezey  will  stare  if  I  ever  get  back  to  tell  about  this;  but 
I  don’t  s’pose  I  ever  shall.” 

“What  is  it — what  does  it  all  mean?”  cried  Fred  eagerly. 
“You  look  as  much  at  home  here  as  if  you  belonged  on  this 
strange  craft.” 

“You  bet  "your  life  I  do,”  laughed  the  Yankee.  “I’m  one  of 
them  kind  of  fellers  what’s  to  hum  anywheres;  but  I  can’t 
tell  you  much  about  it,  boys,  except  that  you  can  jest  go 
one  higher  than  that  ’ere  land  down  there  ain’t  our  earth 
any  more  than  that’s  our  sun.” 

“I’m  certain  of  it,”  answered  Fred,  “but  do  you  know  how 
we  came  here?” 

“Of  course  I  do.  I  was  conscious  at  the  time  we  was  took 
off.” 

“Off  the  balloon?” 

“Sure.  You  fellers  had  collapsed.  Guess  the  whisky  I 
drinked  had  something  to  do  with  my  keepin’  awake.  Saw 
this  here  flying  machine  come  alongside,  and  I  give  ’em  the 
nail,  but,  bless  you,  they  couldn’t  understand  a  word  I  said. 
One  feller  came  aboard  the  car.  He  examined  you  two,  and 
he  examined  the  professor.  Then  he  picked  you  up  as  though 
yoii’d  been  cork  and  chucked  you  on  deck  here.  Next  he  made 
me  foller,  then  he  up  with  the  body  of  the  professor  and 
chucked  it  overboard,  making  signs  to  me  that  it  was  dead, 
and  at  last  he  came  on  deck  himself.  You  better  believe  I 
was  scared,  boys,  but  he  gave  me  something  to  drink  out’n 
a  bottle,  and  after  that  I  didn’t  know  a  blame  thing  till  the 
day  afore  yesterday.  Gosh!  I  did  most  think  you’d  never 
come  to  life  again!” 

“And  you  haven’t  any  idea  how  long  we’ve  been  here?” 
Fred  asked. 

“No  more’n  I  have  what  your  names  are,  but  I  guess  it’s  a 
blame  long  time.  When  I  first  seed  this  world  day  afore  yes¬ 
terday  it  warn’t  no  bigger  than  our  moon,  so  you  can  form 
some  idee  of  the  rate  this  ’ere  craft  travels.  But,  say,  here 
comes  them  blue  boys  with  breakfast.  You’d  better  drop 
right  in,  for  I  tell  you  their  grub  is  mighty  good.” 

The  Yankee  was  right. 

The  breakfast  proved  excellent. 

It  consisted  of  stewed  meat  and  vegetables,  both  of  an 
entirely  different  character  from  anything  the  boys  had 
ever  tasted  before. 

As  for  their  hosts,  they  were  kindness  itself. 

Hours  passed. 

The  city  had  now  disappeared  long  since.  Night  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  the  huge  aerial  craft  was  skimming  along 
above  a  vast  ocean,  with  no  trace  of  land  to  be  seen. 

In  company  with  the  Yankee,  the  two  boys  sat  upon  a 
bench  which  was  alongside  the  rail  and  watched  the  stars 
as  they  began  to  appear  one  by  one. 

Here  they  had  been  sitting  all  day,  for  the  men  on  the  ship 
seemed  unwilling  to  have  them  enter  the  cabins  beyond  the 
bulkhead  door,  and  when  on  two  occasions  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  it  they  were  gently  turned  back. 
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"Odd  critters,  ain’t  they?"  remarked  Sniffin,  who  had  made 
himself  perfectly  famiKar  with  our  friends  by  this  time. 
“T!  at’s  jest  the  way  they  treated  me.  They  won’t  let  a 
feller  see  what  they’ve  got  below  there.  By  thunder,  boys. 

I  must  say,  I  wisht  your  old  balloon  had  been  in  purgatory 
afore  I  ever  caught  hold  of  that  ’ere  rope.” 

“That's  what  you  got  for  drinking  too  much  whisky,”  re¬ 
plied  Bert.  “I  don’t  suppose  you  had  the  faintest  idea  what 
you  were  about.” 

“Don’t,  hey?  Waal,  now,  that’s  jest  where  you’re  wrong. 

I  knowed  just  as  well  as  you  did.  I  was  bound  to  go,  and  1 
went.  Didn’t  you  hear  the  folks  holler?  How  I  wisht  I’d 
stayed  in  Sweezey,  and  never  come  west  with  that  blamed  old 
bee-hive.  Don’t  believe  I’ll  ever  see  Varmount  again.” 

“Look!”  cried  Bert  suddenly.  “There’s  the  moon  just  ris¬ 
ing.  Ain’t  it  a  whopper?  What  do  you  think,  Fred?  Is  this 
one  of  the  planets  of  our  solar  system,  or  does  it  belong  to 
another?” 

“I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell  you,”  answered  Fred.  “I  should  sup¬ 
pose  the  chances  were  in  favor  of  it  being  one  of  ours,  for 
the  distance  between  our  sun  and  the  nearest  fiked  star  is 
some  billions  of  miles,  which  couldn’t  be  traveled  in  a  life¬ 
time.  Still,  we’ve  seen  such  a  complete  upsetting  of  as¬ 
tronomical  theories  since  we  left  the  earth  that -  Thun¬ 

der  and  Mars!  There  comes  another  moon!” 

Yes,  there  were  two  moons  now,  and  as  Lish  Sniffin’s 
whisky  flask  was  entirely  empty — a  fact  which  he  never 
ceased  to  bemoan — it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  the  phen¬ 
omena  a  spiritus  origin,  as  our  readers  may  feel  inclined 
to  do. 

Each  moon  was  at  least  twenty  times  as  big  as  the  moon 
looks  to  us  on  earth,  and  as  the  second  came  into  view  above 
the  horizon  the  boys  saw  that  its  apparent  distance  from 
the  first  was  not  greater  than  a  few  hundred  yards. 

But  the  marvel  did  not  stop  here. 

In  a  little  while  a  third  moon  arose,  then  a  fourth,  to  be 
followed  still  later  by  a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  which  latter  came 
up  before  the  midnight. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  those  six  moons  all  shin¬ 
ing  at  once  in  the  heavens. 

The  biggest  looked  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  a 
bushel  basket,  while  the  smallest  was  bigger  than  the  moon 
of  our  earth. 

The  night  was  exceedingly  mild,  yet  passing  as  they  were 
above  the  ocean  our  travelers  experienced  some  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  dampness. 

This  the  men  about  them  seemed  to  understand,  for  they 
brought  thick  blankets  of  blue  cloth,  and  made  signs  that 
they  should  wrap  themselves  in  them,  and  lie  down  upon 
the  bench. 

This  the  boys  did,  the  Yankee  preferring  to  lie  upon  the 
deck  itself. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  men  had  retired  into  the  cabin  ex¬ 
cepting  such  as  were  needed  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
airship,  which  went  sailing  majestically  above  the  ocean,  the 
six  moons  lighting  up  the  heavens  with  a  brightness  almost 
equal  to  day. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Fred  Sawyer  lay  awake  reflecting 
upon  their  strange  situation,  sinking  into  slumber  at  last, 
to  be  awakened  by  a  loud,  rattling  sound. 

It  was  broad  daylight. 

High  in  the  heavens  was  that  wonderful  sun,  looking 
even  more  gigantic  than  it  had  done  the  day  before. 

Bert  was  gone  from  the  bench,  and  so  was  Lish  Sniffin,  but 
when  Fred  threw  aside  the  blanket  and  sprang  to  his  feet, 
he  could  see  them  standing  with  the  men  of  the  ship,  who 
kerned  to  have  gathered  in  a  bunch  in  the  stem,  where  they 
were  peering  down  upon  the  strange  world  below. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  WORLD  IN  FLAMES. 

“What’s  the  row,  BerL?”  asked  Fred,  joining  the  group 
in  the  £tern  of  the  airship. 

“A  tarnation  big  city  that  knocks  New  York  all  to  thun¬ 
der!”  exclaimed  Sniffin,  taking  the  answer  out  of  Bert’s 
mouth. 

But,  in  fa^t,  no  explanation  was  necessary,  for  far  below 
them  Fred  could  see  a  city  lying  upon  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  across  which  their  path  ’had  lain. 

Its  size  was  truly  enormous.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  interminable  rows  of  buildings  extended  back  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  while  up  and  down  the  shore  it 
seemed  to  be  just  the  same,  for  the  boys  could  distinguish 
neither  beginning  nor  end. 

“I  believe  we’re  going  to  land  here,”  said  Bert.  “I  was 
awakened  a  while  ago  by  a  tremendous  racket.  They  seemed 
to  be  getting  some  kind  of  freight  on  deck,  and  they  took  it 
up  through  a  hatch  with  as  good  a  block  and  falls  as  ever 
you  saw.  Don’t  you  6ee  the  boxes  scattered  about?” 

Indeed,  Fred  could  not  help  seing  the  huge  packing  cases 
which  lay  upon  the  deck  in  every  direction. 

They  were  very  strongly  put  together  and  fastened  with 
nails.  Upon  each  case  were  curious  characters  marked  in 
black. 

Soon  all  became  bustle  and  confusion,  and  the  boys  could 
not  fail  to  observe  that  the  ship  was  traveling  at  a  very 
greatly  reduced  speed. 

A  young  man  of  about  their  own  age  now  sat  upon  the 
pedestal,  and  kept  constantly  pulling  at  the  ropes  this  way 
and  that. 

All  the  while  they  were  settling  lower  and  lower,  and  at 
the  same  time  moving  forward  over  the  housetops  until  novtf 
the  ocean  was  lost  to  view. 

Of  course  it  was  useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  question 
their  conductors,  and  the  men  of  the  ship  seemed  to  pay 
little  heed  to  them,  except  to  smile  pleasantly  as  they  hur¬ 
ried  past. 

Great  quantities  of  boxes  were  brought  up  from  the  hold. 
This  continued  for  at  least  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  a  bell 
sounded,  the  boy  on  the  pedestal  made  a  frantic  dash  for  a 
certain  rope,  <^nd  the  great  wings  ceased  flapping,  and  the 
airship  began  slowly  settling  down. 

“We’re  going  to  stop,  sure's  a  gun!”  exclaimed  the 
Yankee,  looking  over  the  rail.  “My  stars,  what  a  place!  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  it?  Why,  New  York  is  nowhere, 

and  ez  fer  Boston - Gosh!  You  might  pepper  this  here  city 

all  over  with  Bostons  and  not  know  where  to  look  for  one 
on  ’em  after  you  was  through.” 

Indeed,  the  city  was  enormous  beyond  all  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Temples,  palaces,  huge  warehouses  and  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  lay  scattered  in  every  direction. 

There  were  streets  crowded  with  people  and  odd-looking 
vehicles  drawn  by  the  strangest  built  horses,  while  others 
were  pulled  about  by  creatures  resembling  no  animal  ever 
seen  on  earth. 

As  for  .the  people,  though  they  still  looked  like  ants  be¬ 
neath  them,  the  boys  could  see  that  they  in  every  way  re¬ 
sembled  the  men  on  the  airship. 

They  seemed  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
the  strange  craft,  nor  was  this  surprising,  for  already  Fred 
and  Bert  had  counted  as  many  as  twelve  similar  airships 
seen  in  the  distance,  and  as  they  continued  to  settle  lower 
and  lower  they  perceived  beneath  them  an  enormous  circular 
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inclosure  provide^  with  many  stalls,  which  looked  precisely 
like  a  New  York  dry  dock. 

In  several  of  these  stalls  great  airships  were  resting,  and  a 
single  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  them  that  some  were 
much  larger  than  the  one  they  were  on. 

“Say,  Fred,  we're  going  down  into  one  of  them  pens,”  said 
Sniffin;  “we  are,  just  as  sure  as  you’re  born.” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder.  See  the  men  down  there  are  watching 
us.” 

“There  go  the  anchors!”  suddenly  cried  Bert. 

The  boy  on  the  pedestal  had  pulled  the  rope  with  great  vio¬ 
lence,  and  in  the  same  instant  two  heavy  iron  anchors  seemed 
to  drop  down  from  another  side  of  the  airship,  pulling  after 
them  ropes  as  big  around  as  a  man’s  leg. 

The  men  below  seized  the  anchors  and  could  be  seen 
making  them  fast. 

Lower  and  lower  settled  the  ship,  until  at  ‘ast  it  rested 
upon  a  number  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  hollowed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  receive  its  keel. 

“They’re  going  to  get  out,”  said  Bert.  “See,  they  are 
dropping  the  ladder  down.” 

It  was  so. 

One  by  one  the  men  climbed  down  the  ladder,  and  were 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  a  considerable  crowd  of  people 
who  had  collected  on  the  ground  below. 

“Look  here,  Bert,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “it’s  time  we  were  do¬ 
ing  something.” 

“I  should  say  as  much,”  chimed  in  Sniffin.  “They  seem  to 
have  forgotten  us.” 

In  fact,  every  one  had  left  the  ship  apparently  except  the 
boy  upon  the  pedestal,  who  just  then  came  down  the  little 
ladder  which  connected  with  the  top,  and  stretching  himself 
like  a  person  who  has  just  completed  an  arduous  task,  walked 
toward  our  friends  across  the  deck. 

“Looker  here,  we’re  going  down,”  exclaimed  Sniffin,  point¬ 
ing  toward  the  ladder. 

Just  then  a  loud  shout  was  heard  from  below,  and  Fred, 
looking  over  the  rail,  could  see  the  men  who  had  left  the 
ship  making  signs  for  them  to  descend. 

“I’m  going,  Bert.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  follow.” 

Fred  flung  himself  upon  the  ladder  and  began  descending, 
when  all  at  once  there  broke  upon  his  ears  the  noise  of  an 
awful  explosion. 

It  was  something  terrific,  and  beyond  all  description. 

First  a  long,  low  rumble,  then  came  the  intonation. 

The  ground  beneath  seemed  to  heave  and  toss  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  great  airship  trembled  like  a  paper 
boat. 

Fred  clutched  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  in  awful  desper¬ 
ation. 

On  every  side  great  buildings  could  be  heard  crashing 
down,  and  above  the  noise  of  these  toppling  structures  arose 
a  great  and  heart-sickening  cry  of  agony — a  mighty  wail — 
an  awful  roar. 

Suddenly  the  heavens  became  darkened. 

Suddenly  from  out  of  the  darkness  shot  up  a  vast  pillar 
of  flame,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  very  zenith,  send¬ 
ing  forth  a  withering,  scorching  heat. 

And  Fred? 

Poor  fellow! 

He  still  clung  desperately  to  his  frail  support,  while  the 
great  airship,  freed  from  its  fastenings  at  the  first  burst  of 
the  frightful  catastrophe,  went  whirling  upward  into  space. 

Above  he  saw,  when  at  last  he  ventured  to  look,  an  awful 
sight. 

To  his  eyes  it  appeared  as  a  world  in  flames. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

O-EYE !  O-EYE !  O-EYE ! 

Terrible  as  were  the  sensations  of  Fred  Sawyer,  he  never¬ 
theless  managed  to  keep  his  head. 

Though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  the  city,  he  fully  realized 
that  while  the  airship  remained  intact  there  was  still  at 
least  a  chance  for  their  escape. 

“Come  up!  Come  up  the  ladder!”  he  could  hear  Bert 
shouting  above  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  his  senses 
he  clambered  up  the  rounds,  and  in  a  moment  stood  upon 
the  deck. 

By  this  time  the  craft  had  ascended  to  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  city,  and  was  moving  upward  with 
awful  rapidity. 

Upon  the  pedestal  stood  the  boy,  pulling  frantically  at  this 
rope  and  that. 

His  face  was  as  white  as  death,  and  even  as  Fred  looked 
he  saw  him  totter  forward  and  fall  heavily  to  the  deck. 

“Gosh!  He’s  down!”  yelled  the  Yankee.  “Great  snakes! 
Some  one’s  got  to  work  the  craft.  I’ll  bet  a  sixpence  I  can 
do  it  ef  I  try.” 

He  had  sprung  up  the  pedestal  ladder  even  while  speaking, 
and  now  could  be  seen  examining  the  ropes. 

“Look!  Look!”  shouted  Bert,  his  voice  scarcely  audible 
amid  the  awful  din  about  them. 

He  was  pointing  off  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean,  which 
was  also  that  of  the  column  of  flame. 

Column,  did  we  say?  It  was  no  longer  that. 

It  was  one  vast  sheet  of  fire. 

It  came  rolling  toward  the  doomed  city,  and  the  fate  of 
our  little  party  seemed  doomed,  indeed,  when  all  at 
once  it  was  seen  to  stop  and  rush  down  lower  and  lower, 
spreading  out  beneath  them  as  it  went,  until  they  seemed  to 
be  floating  above  a  sheet  of  liquid  flame. 

Now  not  a  trace  of  the  city  remained.  It  had  utterly  van¬ 
ished  before  their  eyes. 

Yet  the  heat  was  not  so  great. 

A  peculiar  density  of  the  atmosphere  previously  noticed 
by  the  boys,  seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  absorb  it. 

The  Yankee  had,  meanwhile,  evidently  got  the  hang  of  the 
ropes,  for  the  great  ship  continued  to  rise  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  -then  moved  majestically  off  to  the  eastward  toward 
the  huge  glowing  sun. 

“What  is  it,  Fred?  Oh,  what  is  it?”  gasped.  Bert,  finding 
his  voice  at  last. 

“I  think  it’s  plain  enough,  Bert.  I  can  read  this  thing  in 
only  one  way.” 

“What?  I  don’t  understand  you.  Heavens,  how  awful! 
Of  course  we  are  lost  beyond  a  doubt.” 

“It- don’t  follow.” 

“I  wish  to  goodness  you’d  explain  yourself.” 

Just  then  the  boy  came  sprawling  over  the  deck  weeping 
bitterly. 

He  flung  his  arms  about  Fred’s  legs,  and  kissed  his  feet, 
seemingly  begging  for  help. 

Fred  raised  him  gently,  and  pointed  down  to  the  sea  of  fire 
below  them. 

With  a  despairing  cry  the  boy  sprang  away,  and  dashing 
across  the  deck,  disappeared  through  the  bulkhead  door. 

It  was  evident  that  no  assistance  in  navigating  the  air¬ 
ship  could  be  expected  from  him. 

“Tell  me  what  you  mean,”  exclaimed  Bert  again.  “You 
can’t  do  anythiug  with  that  fellow.  Don’t  you  see  he’s  scared 
half  to  death?” 
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•Why,  it's  a  volcanic  eruption  on  a  huge  scale,  that’s  all,” 
replied  Fred.  “You  know  our  earth  has  its  central  fires, 
which  geology  tells  us  have  broken  out  at  various  times  in 
past  ages  and  swallowed  up  whole  continents.  Why  should  it 
not  be  the  same  with  this?” 

“You  may  be  right.” 

“I’m  sure  I’m  right.  That’s  just  what  happened;  you  may 
depend  upon  it,” 

"But  to  swallow  up  that  vast  city!  Why,  it’s  awful!” 

“Awful,  indeed,  but  it’s  a  fact,  nevertheless.  We  are 
floating  over  the  crater  of  an  immense  volcano  now  into 
which  that  city  has  dropped — houses,  people,  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  Why  we  did  not  go  down  with  it  is  a  mystery,  but  I 
suppose  the  first  shock  snapped  the  cables.  I  can  explain  it 
in  no  other  way.” 

“And,  in  the  meanwhile,  what’s  to  become  of  us?” 

“That  depends  upon  Sniffin.  Hello,  up  there!  How  are 
you  getting  on?  Have  you  got  her  so  you  can  control  her 
yet?” 

“Bully,”  replied  the  Yankee,  coolly  answered  Fred’s  hail. 
“There’s  a  rope  for  every  valve.  Some  send  her  up,  others 
bring  her  down.  Some  drive  her  forward,  and  others  send 
her  back.  I  don’t  know  what  makes  ’em  do  it  no  more’n 
the  dead,  but  I  only  know  they  do.” 

“If  we  could  only  get  the  boy  back  to  his  business,  we 
might  pass  over  this  and  strike  down  somewhere,”  suggested 
Fred. 

“Do  you  s’pose  there’s  any  pass  over  it?”  asked  Lish 
quietly.  “Looks  to  me  as  though  that  ere  world  was  a 
goner,  though  where  the  blazes  all  that  fire  came  from-  beats 
me.” 

“Can  you  see  land  beyond  it?”  asked  Bert. 

“Not  much.  I’m  only  about  ten  feet  above  you,  and  can’t 

see  no  more’n  you  can;  I  was  going  to  suggest -  By 

George,  it’s  beginning  to  rain!” 

They  seemed  suddenly  to  have  entered  a  cloud  now,  for 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  all  grew  dark  about  them,  and 
there  bust  upon  the  unfortunate  craft  such  a  rainstorm  as 
was  never  seen  on  earth. 

Probably  the  cause  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  immense 
body  of  heated  air  sent  up  from  below,  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  our  unfortunate  travelers  found  the  horrors  of  their  sit¬ 
uation  increased  a  thousandfold. 

The  rain  descended  in  bewildering  torrents,  awful  flashes 
of  lightning  played  about  the  balloon,  followed  by  crashes 
of  thunder  which  shook  the  airship  from  stem  to  stern. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  this  frightful  storm  the  boys  had 
joined  Sniffen  on  the  pedestal,  and  under  his  instructions 
were  now  assisting  him  at  the  rcpes. 

Suddenly  a  loud  explosion  was  heard,  totally  different 
from  the  ever-recurring  cracks  of  thunder.  A  rope  which 
Fred  had  just  pulled  fell  rattling  to  the  deck,  the  airship 
at  the  same  instant  swaying  violently  to  one  side. 

“That’s  one  of  the  balloons  busted,”  said  Lish  coolly,  “and 
by  the  eternal  there  goes  another!” 

A  second,  and  then  a  third  report  was  heard. 

It  was  so  utterly  and  completely  dark  that  the  boys  could 
only  wait  for  the  next  flash  of  lightning  to  confirm  their 
fear  3. 

It  came  in  a  few  seconds,  showing  them  three  of  the  bal¬ 
loons  dangling  over  the  sides. 

With  the  next  flash  they  saw  that  the  craft  was  settling 
rapidly,  and  to  make  matters  more  unpleasant  the  Yankee  at 
the  same  moment  uttered  a  despairing  cry. 

“We’re  gone  up,  boys!  She’s  busted!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Don’t  pull  at  the  ropes!"  cried  Fred.  "Let’s  save  wha! 
little  gas  we’ve  got," 

“&av«  nothing.  The  rope's  twisted.  It  won’t  work.  I 


wuz  only  trying  to  shut  her.  Gosh  all  hemlock!  Hev  we 
got  to  drop  into  that  blessed  frying  pan  down  below  there? 
Wisht  to  goodness  I  wuz  in  Sweezey.  Oh,  Lord,  what’s 
that?” 

Suddenly  in  the  darkness  the  huge  machine  had  struck 
against  some  obstacle  and  was  now  grinding  and  cracking 
like  a  ship  driven  against  a  rocky  shore. 

“We’ve  hit  something  now!”  shouted  Bert,  for  the  dir, 
was  deafening. 

Now  all  three  leaped  from  the  pedestal,  and  hurried  to 
the  rail  on  the  side  from  which  the  sound  appeared  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

“O-eye!  O-eye!  O-eye!”  a  voice  could  be  heard  shouting 
through  the  storm. 

Was  it  the  boy? 

Probably. 

Still  it  was  impossible  to  discover  him. 

“O-eye!  O-eye!  O-eye!”  came  the  shout  again. 

“Shut  up!  Consam  ye!”  roared  the  Yankee.  “Boys,  there's 
something  out  ahead  there.  We’ve  struck  a  snag,  and  the 
blame  thing  is  goin’  to  pieces  just  as  sure  as  a  gun!” 

It  was  so. 

The  cracking  of  timbers  could  be  heard  all  about  them. 
The  strange  craft  creaked  and  trembled. 

No  wonder. 

A  flash  of  lightning  coming  at  this  moment  revealed  to 
our  terror-stricken  travelers  a  huge  wall  of  black  rock  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  them,  against  which  the  airship  wras  beat¬ 
ing  with  terrible  force. 

Suddenly  something  seemed  to  give,  they  moved  upward, 
then  stopped  again. 

“Jump,  boys,  jump!”  the  voice  of  Sniffin  was  heard  shout¬ 
ing,  for  with  still  another  flash  came  a  vision  of  level 
ground  directly  alongside  the  deck. 

Bert  leaped  the  rail,  Sniffin  following  him. 

Fred  was  just  about  to  do  the  same,  when  suddenly  the 
airship  began  to  move  once  more. 

“Jump,  Fred!  Jump,  and  save  yourself!”  shouted  the 
voice  of  Bert  through  the  darkness. 

But  Fred  did  not  jump. 

Then  back  through  the  gloom  came  that  singular  cry: 

“O-eye,  O-eye,  O-eye,  O-eye,  O-eye,  O-eye!” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  ROCKS. 

A  leap  in  the  dark  is  something  usually  supposed  to  re¬ 
quire  a  certain  amount  of  courage;  but  in  the  case  of  Bert 
Monroe  and  his  quondam  friend,  Lish  Sniffin,  of  patent  bee¬ 
hive  fame,  it  would  have  required  far  more  courage  to  re¬ 
main  where  they  were. 

In  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  storm  which  followed  th*> 
striking  of  the  airship  against  some  unknown  obstacle  u 
had  been  every  man  for  himself,  and  the  “old  boy”  take  the 
hindermost  with  a  vengeance. 

Unfortunately,  the  hindermost  was  Fred. 

Bert  was  almost  frantic. 

“Fred!  Fred!  Jump  and  save  yourself!”  he  shouted; 
but  the  only  answer  was  that  strange,  mournful  cry  again 
repeated : 

“O-eye!  O-eye!  O-eye!” 

The  flying  machine,  meanwhile,  had  disappeared  entirely, 
but,  indeed,  in  the  darkness  and  storm  it  would  not  have 
had  to  move  more  than  two  feet  to  do  that. 

Bert  could  hear  it  go  slam  bang  against  the  rocks  above 
him,  and  driven  almost  insane  by  the  thought  of  tho  fate 
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which  must  surely  await  his  friend,  he  made  a  sudden  dart 
forward,  still  shouting  Fred’s  name  aloud. 

Instantly  he  found  himself  sprawling  upon  his  back.  A 
heavy  hand  had  seized  his  coat  tails  and  pulled  him  down. 

“No,  yer  don’t,  young  feller,”  the  voice  of  the  Yankee  was 
heard  coolly  saying.  “There  hain’t  goin’  to  be  no  susanside 
bizness  about  this.  We  are  the  lucky  ones,  Fred  the  un¬ 
lucky;  we  can’t  save  him,  so  I  vote  that  we  keep  quiet  and 
save  ourselves.” 

Bert  was  in  despair,  but  even  the  briefiest  reflection  showed 
him  that  Sniflin  was  right. 

“I  wish  it  had  been  me,”  he  muttered  hollowly,  his  speech 
broken  by  his  sobs. 

“Or  me,”  added  the  Yankee.  •“I’ve  not  the  least  manner 
of  doubt  that  you’d  be  only  too  tarnation  glad  if  Lish  Snif- 
fin  was  oft*  with  that  ’ere  catawauling  coon  in  the  flying  ma¬ 
chine  and  Fred  Sawyer  here  alongside  of  ye  hanging  on  to 
the  eyebrows  of  an  unknown  world.  No,  thank  ye,  Mister 
Man!  Not  any  for  Lisha!  He’s  blamed  well  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  be.” 

“I  shall  never  see  Fred  again,”  answered  Bert  dismally; 
“but  I’d  be  willing  to  face  any  danger - ” 

“Neow,  you  jest  quit,”  interrupted  Lish.  “What  do  you 
want  to  go  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  for?.  It  was  pre¬ 
destined  that,  you  and  me  should  get  spilled  out  here,  and 
that  Fred  shouldn’t,  so  what  ye  goin’  to  do  about  it,  say?” 

“Where  do  you  suppose  we  are?” 

“I’ll  be  close  harrowed  ef  I  know,  but  you  kin  bet  yer 
boots  I  don’t  move  one  blessed  peg  until  that  there  whalin’ 
old  sun  shows  his  face  again.  I’ve  got  a  footin’  on  this  pesky 
planet  at  last,  and  cross-rake  me  ef  I  don’t  keep  it.  I’m 
goin’  to  stick  here  like  I’d  stick  to  a  man  what  I  knowed 
wanted  to  buy  a  bee-hive.  There  may  be  a  good  time  cornin’ 
fer  us  yet,  Mister  Jones.” 

And  stick  they  did. 

In  fact,  they  couldn’t  help  it. 

Four  hours  the  rain  continued  to  pour  down  in  tubfuls,  but 
the  wind  was  less  violent,  and  the  lightning  and  thunder 
came  no  more. 

Crowding  together  on  the  rocks,  unable  to  see  an  inch 
before  them,  our  friends  could  do  nothing  but  watch  and 
wait. 

They  were  still  watching  and  waiting  when  the  rain  ceased, 
and  a  faint  light  began  to  grow  about  them,  until  at  last  it 
was  day  once  more. 

Day,  yes,  but  there  was  still  no  sun  to  cheer  them. 

Dense,  leaden  clouds  obscured  the  heavens.  They  could  not 
look  ten  feet' in  any  direction  without  encountering  an  im¬ 
penetrable  fog. 

“What  are  we  to  do?”  groaned  Bert.  “I’m  half  starved, 
and  every  rag  on  me  is  wringing  wet.  We  can’t  stay  here, 
we  can’t  go  forward.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  might  as  well 
give  up  at  once.” 

“Give  up  yer  granny!”  answered  Lish,  who  had  been  mov¬ 
ing  about  carefully,  trying  to  penetrate  the  mists.  “Just 
you  brace  up,  young  feller.  We’re  worth  a  dozen  dead  men 
yet.  Fust  thing  is  to  find  out  where  wp  be.” 

This,  however,  was  something  easier  said  than  done.  Just 
then  they  found  themselves  standing  upon  a  flat  edge  of 
rock  of  blackish  color,  but  beyond  that  all  was  uncertain. 

“Come  on!”  cried  the  Yankee,  moving  cautiously  f orw 
but  before  they  had  advanced  ten  feet  he  drew  back  with  a 
startled  cry. 

No  wonder! 

Right  before  them  yawned  a  fearful  precipice.  A  step 
farther  and  they  would  have  been  lost. 

A  distance  of  twenty  yards  in  another  direction  brought 
them  to  the  precipice  again,  and  it  was  just,  the  same  who 
they  tried  a  third. 

There  now  remained  but  one  way,  to  go,  and  they  took 
the  direction  lying  behind  the  point  from  where  they  had 
started  out. 

“Humph!  This  is  better,”  grunted  Sniffin,  as  they  suddenl- 
found  themselves  facing  a  perpendicular  waif'  of  rock; 
“there’s  something  above  this,  and — good  gosh!  if  here  ain’t 
a  flight  of  steps!” 

Steps,  yes!  They  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  were 
evidently  the  work  of  man. 

“Come  on!”  shouted  the  Yankee,  starting  to  ascend.  “This 
is  better,  and  by  thunder  it’s  getting  h'ghter — we’re  going  to 
have  the  sun  in  a  minute,  sure  as  shootin’.” 

“The  clouds  are  certainly  breaking  away,”  answered  Bert. 

They  toiled  un  the  steps,  which  seemed  interminable,  and, 


gaining  the  top  at  last  found  themselves  standing  upon  level 
ground,  still  the  same  black  rock. 

“Waal,  we’ve  got  somewhere’s  anyhow,”  exclaimed  Lish, 
cheerfully.  “This  is  a  regular  exploring  expedition — knocks 
Stanley  and  the  center  of  Africa  all  out.  Come  on;  if  there’s 
any  grubb  around  here  you  kin  jest  bet  yer  uncle’s  going  to 
find  it.  I  could  eat  a  whole  round  of  beef  ef  I  only  had 
it,  and  I  wisht  to  goodness  I  had.” 

For  at  least  fifteen  minutes  they  continued  to  advance 
along  the  ledge;  it  seemed  to  grow  lighter  and  lighter  with 
every  step. 

“Hooray!  There’s  the  sun!”  cried  Bert  suddenly,  and  out 
from  the  clouds  an  enormous  ball  of  fire  burst  with  a  splendor 
beyond  all  description.  When  seen  before  it  had  looked  to 
Bert  as  big  as  a  large  cartwheel,  but  now  its  size  seemed 
immeasurably  increased. 

Still  they  scarcely  looked  at  it.  Other  things  of  more 
importance  demanded  their  attention. 

Now  they  could  see  that  they  stood  upon  a  long  and  nar¬ 
row  ridge,  with  yawning  precipices  on  either  side  of  them, 
extending  down  to  interminable  depths. 

Far  below  lay  the  fog,  still  enshrouding  everything,  while 
just  beyond  rose  a  small  but  exceedingly  beautiful  structure 
— a  palace,  or  possibly  a  temple,  built  of  the  same  black  stone 
as  the  ledge. 

“B’gosh!  There’s  a  house!”  cried  Sniffin.  “Looks  as 
gloomy  as  the  county  jail  up  to  Sweezey.  Hope  to  goodness 
they’ve  got  some  breakfast  in  ther$  for — great  snakes  and 
little  fishes!  If  here  ain’t  a  hull  lot  of  them  boxes  off  the 
air  ship  spilled  out  there  on  the  rocks.  The  tarnation  old 
caboose  must  have  passed  this  way.” 

There  lay  the  big  cases,  sure  enough,  a  dozen  or  more, 
scattered  over  the  ledge. 

They  now  hurried  forward,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the 
nearest  of  the  cases,  when  up  from  behind  a  pile  of  three 
or  four  which  had  fallen  upon  each  other  rose  a  round  head 
covered  with  yellow  hair,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  short  body  clothed  in  a  single  garment  of  blue! 

“It’s  the  boy  from  the  airship!”  shouted  Bert,  darting  for¬ 
ward. 

“O-eye!  O-eye!  O-eye!”  he  cried,  and,  with  every  ex¬ 
pression  of  joy,  he  dashed  up  to  Bert,  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  and  immediately  began  pulling  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  buildings. 

“Hold  on!”  said  Lish.  “Not  so  fast — this  may  mean 
treachery.” 

A  shout  of  triumph  from  Bert  was  the  answer. 

There  was  no  need  to  urge  him  now.  He  was  running  to¬ 
ward  the  building  at  full  speed,  for  a  young  man  could  be 
seen  just  emerging  .from  the  great  pillared  doorway. 

“Gosh  all  hemlock!”  cried  Sniffin. 

The  young  man  was  none  other  than  Fred. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PRISONERS  AMONG  THE  CLOUDS. 


“Bert,  there’s  no  use  talking,  we  have  got  to-  face  the 
music.  Here  we  are  upon  an  unknown  planet,  prisoners 
among  the  clouds.” 

Seated  upon  a  rocky  projection  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  building  mentioned  In  the  last  chapter  we  find 
our  young  aeronauts,  Fred  Sawyer  and  Bert  Monroe. 

The  time  is  early  sunrise,  about  one  week  later  than  the 

events  first  described. 

And  oh,  such  a  sunrise! 

Stop!  Do  not  be  aldrmed!  We  are  not  going  to  describe 

it  again. 


We  only  want  to  mention  that  now  all  traces  of  mist  had 
vanished,  and  showed  the  boys  vast 'stretch  of  country  on 
every  side  of  them,  a  country  br’stling  with  huge  mountain 
peaks,  many  of  which  are  rumbling  volcanoes,  with  dark, 
wooded  valleys  lying  between,  and  an  ocean  extending  off  to 
the  far  distant  horizon  beyond. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  forced — and  much  against  our  will 
-  to  make  this  chapter,  in  a  great  measure,  one  of  explan- 
a  .on,  which  wre  trust  will  not  be  found  altogether  drv 

Howr  can  we  help  it? 

HaYin.f  carefuHy  deposited  our  friends  upon  an  unknown 
planet,  it  would  never  do  to  proceed  with  our  story  without 
givmg  the  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the  singular*  situation 
in  which  the  boys  found  themselves  placed. 

Fancy  being  perched  upon  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  per- 
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haps  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  nowhere  over  a 

hundred  feet  in  width! 

Disagreeable  as  this  would  be  under  any  circumstances,  it 
is  particularly  trying  when  that  ledge  happens  to  be  the  top 
of  a  mountain  more  than  ten  miles  high,  and  upon  either 
side  of  your  Hedge  is  a  perpendicular  descent  down  a  smooth 
wall  of  rock  for  more  than  two  thousand  feet. 

Precisely  this  was  the  situation  of  our  unfortunate  trav¬ 
elers. 

On  earth  the  situation  would  be  impossible. 

No  wonder  that  Lish  Sniffin  found  himself  perpetually 
wishing  that  he  was  back  in  Sweezey  again. 

Fred’s  escape  was  easily  explained. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  follow. Bert  and  Sniffin  from  the 
airship,  the  boy  had  grasped  him  from  behind,  almost  insane 
with  fear. 

“The  next  thing  I  knew,”  said  Fred,  when  he  came  to  tell 
about  it,  “I  felt  the  old  machine  tip  over  sideways,  and  down 
went  the  boxes  with  a  crash.  Just  one  minute  more  and  she 
was  trailing  along  the  rocks.  I  grabbed  the  boy  and  jumped 
out,  and  here  I  am.” 

And  there  they  were  likely  to  stay,  and  there  they  would 
have  starved,  even  before  this,  but  for  the  contents  of  those 
blessed  boxes.  ,  « 

It  was  the  boy  who  directed  their  attention  to  them,  and  by 
the  time  they  had  hanjmered  in  the  lids  of  half  a  dozen  our 
travelers  realized  how  fortunate  they  were. 

Way  up  on  the  mountain  top  there  was  not  even  a  blade 
of  grass  to.be  found. 

The  building  proved,  to  be  a  temple,  but  it  contained 
nothing  but  a  huge  and  exceedingly  ugly  stone  idol,  whose 
wide  open  mouth  looked  big  enough  to  consume  feed  enough 
for  a  regiment  at  a  single  gulp,  only  there  Was  none  to 
consume. 

None,  at  least,  until  they  opened  the  boxes. 

Had  the  men,  of  the  airship  been  off  upon  a  trading  ex¬ 
pedition  to  another  planet.? 

It  was  precisely  that. 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  tell  what  was  found  in  these 
boxes,  lest  it  might  throw  doubt  upon  the  absolute  veracity 
of  our  narrative;  therefore  we  shall  only  mention  that  if 
you  had  called  around  to  dinner  at  that  lonely  temple  six 
months  later — it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  a  bal¬ 
loon,  and  a  good  one,  to  reach  it  even  from  the  ground  be¬ 
low — you  would  have  found  our  friends  comfortably  feeding 
on  canned  meats  and  vegetables,  wearing  some  strange  ar- 
tides  of  clothing,  and  carrying  as  good  a  riffe  and  revolver 
apiece  as  was  ever  turned  out  of  a  Yankee  shop. 

It  was  the  boxes — those  thrice  blessed  boxes. 

Not  that  these  weapons  were  like  those  of  our  earth.  No, 
they  werevdifferent,  yet  the  general  principal  upon  which  they 
operated  was  the  same,  for  they  carried  cartridges,  and  were 
repeaters.  What  the  nature  of  the  explosive  was  our  friends 
could  not  tell. 

Strange  characters  on  the  boxes,  and  upon  articles  found 
inside  of  them,  showed  the  boys  plainly  enough  that  they 
were  not  of  earthly  origin. 

Where,  then,  had  they  come  from? 

Mars,  Mercury,  Venus  or  Jupiter? 

It  w*as  a  great  problem. 

Equally  great  was  the  problem  upon  what  planet  they  had 
dropped  themselves. 

Months  passed — a  year  has  come  and  gone. 

Still  our  travelers  linger  on  that  lofty  mountain  top,  linger 
because  they  cannot  get  away. 

Yet  things  have  changed  in  some  important  particulars. 

Listen  to  Fred  as  he  calls  the  boy  of  the  airship,  using 
the  singular  name  erf  Yyro!  Listen  further,  and  you  will 
hear  the  boy  reply  in  English  not  to  be  despised. 

Still,  though  our  friends  can  talk  with  Kyro,  they  know 
but  little  more  than  before. 

Here  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it — then  let  our  story 

proceed.  •  ,  . 

They  were  upon  a  world  in  most  particulars  like  our 
own  earth,  called  by  the  boy  Margino. 

The  captain  .of  the  airship,  Kyro’s  father,  was  a  trader 
between  this  planet  and  another.  This  was  all  that  Kyro 
could  impart,  except  that  he  had  been  on  several  trips  with 
hi-<  father;  that  tne  great  city  which  had  been,  swallowed 
up  was  hi*  home;  that  traveling  in  airships  was  an  every¬ 
day  affair  with  the  men  of  the  Margino;  that - 

Well,  that  was  about  the  extent  of  Yyro’s  information.  By 
hi*  own  adroi  on,  he  was  a  boy  of  the  common  people. 

Unlimited  cheerfulness  and  a  warm  heart,  he  certainly 


had;  educated,  even  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  world, 
he  certainly  was  not. 

And  thus  the  days  came  and  went,  and  when  a  year  had 
departed — we  mean  one  of  our  earthly  years,  for  as  yet  the 
great  sun  above  them  had  scarcely  altered  its  position — our 
friends  still  found  themselves  where  fate  had  dropped  them — 
prisoners  on  the  top  of  that  lofty  mountain  peak,  up  among 
the  clouds. 

“O-eye!  O-eye.!  O-eye!” 

“Great  gosh!”  exclaimed  our  friend  Lish  Sniffin,  as  he  lay 
stretched  upon  the  flight  of  steps  which  led  up  to  the  temple 
one  bright  evening,  “there’s  that  feller  Kyro  with  his  blamed 
‘O-eye!’  Never  hear  him,  but  I  think  of  that  awful  night 
we  fust  dropped  here — clod  rot  the  critter!  There  he  goes 
again!” 

“He’s  run  against  something .  out  of  the  way,  you  may 
be  sure,”  said  Fred,  who  happened  to  be  just  coming  up  the 
steps.  “Where  is  he?  Do  you  know?” 

“Up  on  the  roof  with  Bert  a-star  gazing  or  a-squintin’  at 
them  ’ere  six  moons,  either  one  or  t’other.  Let  him  holler; 
I  shan’t  bother.  I  expect  to  die  on  this  mountain,  and  I’m 
a-goin’  to  take  it  easy  till  I  peg  out.  ’Twon’t  be  long,  Fred¬ 
dy.  The  provisions  in  the  boxes  is  getting  mighty  low.” 

“Hey,  Fred!”  came  the  voice  of  Bert,  shouting  down  over 
the  cornice  just  at  this  moment.  “Hey,  Fred — Lish!  Come 
up  here  quick!” 

The  six  moons  made  it  as  bright  as  day,  and  when  Fred 
ran  down  the  steps  there  was  Bert  standing  on  the  flat 
roof  of  the  temple,  gesticulating  in  the  most  excited  sort  of 
way. 

“What’s  the  row?”  called  Fred. 

“What  do  you  think?  What  have  we  been  looking  for  and 
longing  for  during  all  these  weary  months?” 

“An  airship,  b’gosh!  to  take  us  off  this  ’ere  pinnacle!” 
yelled  Lish,  springing  up  suddenly.  “If  you’re  fooling  me, 
Bert  Monroe,  look  out!  I’m  a  desperate  critter  when  I’m 
Filed.” 

“Come  up  and  see!”  came  the  reply,  and  Bert’s  head  dis¬ 
appeared  over  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

Never  had  Fred  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  more 
quickly,  and  yet  he  had  gone  up  the  stone  steps  leading  to  it 
perhaps  five  hundred  times. 

An  airship  was  their  only  hope — their  salvation,  for 
perched  upon  the  top  of  a  veritable  pinnacle  of  rocks,  almost 
a  mountain  in  itself,  with  perpendicular  cliffs  on  all  sides, 
thousands  of  feet  down  to  the  next  level,  by  what  other 
means  could  they  hope  to  escape? 

Clearly  airships  must  come  there. 

How  else  had  the  temple  been  constructed  ? 

Kyro  could  tell  them  nothing.  Of  the  country  in  which 
tfhey  now  were  he  knew  nothing.  He  believed  that  every 
human  being  on  this  planet  had  been  swallowed  up  in  that 
awful  catastrophe  but  themselves;  but  he  never  expected  to 
see  an  airship  again,  he  kept  saying,  and  it  was  an  ominous 
fact  that  during  the  weary  months  which  had  passed  none 
had  been  seen,  nor  was  any  sign  of  life  to  be  discovered 
in  the  country  below  them. 

But  now,  when  Fred  and  the  Yankee  reached  the  roof, 
there  was  Kyro  pointing  to  a  large  black  object  sailing  to¬ 
ward  them  through  the  air  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  moon. 

“See!  De  ship  comes!”  he  cried. 

“B’gosh,  he’s  right!”  burst  from  Sniffin.  “She’s  a-comin’, 
as  sure  as  fate!” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OFF  FOR  LANDS  UNKNOWN. 

“You  see  her — what  do  you  think. now?”  cried  Bert. 

“Three  cheers  for  Kyro!”  shouted  Fred.  “For  months  and 
months  we’ve  been  watching  for  this!  It  is  Kyro  who  has 
won  at  last.” 

But  there  was  a  shadow  on  Kyro’s  face,  as  all  four  stood 
upon  the  roof  watching  the  airship. 

“Me  'fraid  she  no  come  dis  way,”  he  said,  doubtfully.  “If 
it  was  only  some  light  me  tell  better,  but  me  much 
’fraid.” 

A  thrill  of  horror  shot  through  Fred. 

“Great  Scott,  Bert!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  if  Kyro  should 
be  right?  I  never  thought  of  that. 

“He  is  right,”  muttered  Sniffin.  “That  airshin  is  heading 
off  to  the  westward.  ’Twon’t  touch  us  by  at  least  a  mile. 
Boys,  we’ve  got  to  get  to  work.” 
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“Signals?"  asked  Fred. 

“You  bet.  Bert,  you  and  Kyro  lug  up  some  of  them 
empty  boxes  jist  as  quick  as  ever  you  can.  Fred,  go  down 
and  gqt  some  of  them  fire  sticks,  and  we’ll  make  a  whalin' 
old  blaze  in  jest  about  two  shakes.” 

The  fire  sticks  were  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  boxes. 
They  were  round  and  about  six  inches  in  length.  By  simply 
blowing  in  at  a  small  round  hole  in  one  end  the  other 
immediately  burst  into  a  flame.  It  was  Kyro  who  had  ex¬ 
plained  their  use. 

The  roof  of  the  temple  was  formed  of  solid  blocks 
stone,  consequently  there  was  no  danger  in  building  a  signal 
fire  upon  it. 

In  a  few  moments  it  was  blazing  fiercely,  while  the  watch¬ 
ers  waited  in  deep  anxiety  to  see  the  airship  change  its 
course. 

At  last  it  had  come  so  near  that  they  could  distinguish  its 
form  without  difficulty. 

It  was  constructed  upon  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the 
one  in  which  they  had  been  passengers,  but  was  somewhat 
smaller,  having  only  four  balloons  and  fewer  wings. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounded  their  lofty  perch  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clear  and  pure,  except  at  such  times  as  clouds  set¬ 
tled  down  upon  the  mountains,  yet  the  temperature  was  al¬ 
ways  mild,  and  breathing  never  difficult,  and  what  was  more 
singular  still,  the  eye  appeared  to  be  able  to  penetrate  to  a 
much  greater  distance  than  on  earth. 

Now,  though  it  was  night,  and  the  approaching  airship 
at  least  a  mile  away,  it  seemed  as  though  they  could  look  di¬ 
rectly  into  it,  still  they  could  distinguish  no  moving  figures 
upon  its  deck. 

“B’gosh,  they  don’t  see  us!”  exclaimed  Lish  at  last,  de¬ 
spairingly.  “Blast  the  critters!  Be  they  all  asleep?” 

“Nobody  dere!”  said  Kyro  suddenly. 

“What?”  cried  Fred,  as  he  tossed  another  board  upon  the 
fire. 

“Nobody  dere — me  see  to  times  so  far  as  you  see.  Kyro 
tell  you  true — nobody  dere.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  can  be  so?”  asked  Bert. 

“If  it  is,  we’re  badly  left,  -that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say,”  replied 
Fred. 

“Boys,  it’s  true  as  gospel!”  exclaimed  the  Yankee.  “I’ve 
been  squintin’  at  the  deck  the  last  ten  minutes.  There  ain’t 
a  blessed  soul  aboard.” 

“What’s  the  mater  with  Kyro?”  cried  Bert,  for  the  boy  had 
suddenly  made  a  dart  down  the  stairs  leading  to  the  interior 
of  the  temple. 

Their  curiosity  was  increased  when  they  presently  saw  him 
crawling  around  upon  the  rocks  at  the  very  edge  of  the  prec- 
pice  back  of  the  temple. 

“What  in  t’me  are  you  lookin’  for?”  yelled  Sniffin. 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  only  answer,  but  then  Kyro  was  al¬ 
ways  laughing,  so  that  might  mean  much  or  little. 

In  a  moment,  however,  they  saw  him  scampering  back 
again,  carrying  in  his  arms  a  great  piece  of  stone,  loose  lumps 
of  which  they  had  frequently  observed  lying  about  the  ledge. 

“He’s  gone  crazy!”  exclaimed  Sniffin. 

“Don’t  believe  it,”  answered  Fred.  “Kyro,  what  in  the 
name  of  sense  are  you  about?” 

“Me  show  you,”  replied  the  boy.  “Me  catch  dat  ship.  You 
watch  her — see  her  come!  Dat’s  de  way  we  get  ’em  when 
dey  run  away.” 

He  placed  the  stone  upon  the  parapet  wall  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  roof,  and  sitting  down  beside  it  folded  his  arms 
with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety  .upon  his  face. 

“Maybe  not  strong  enough,”  he  said  at  last.  “Maybe  yes — 
can’t  tell — try,  see.  Wait!” 

“It’s  some  kind  of  a  loadstone — a  magnet,”  suggested  Bert. 

“Nonsense!”  growled  .Lish. 

But  there  was  no  nonsense  about  it. 

As  they  continued  to  watch  the  airship,  they  saw,  to  their 
unbounded  amazement,  that  the  huge  craft  was  turning  slow¬ 
ly,  until  at  length  its  huge  prow  directly  faced  them,  after 
which  it  continued  to  advance  in  a  straight  line  toward  the 
roof. 

While  before  it  had  been  somewhat  higher  than  the  moun¬ 
tain  top  it  now  began  to  move  downward,  and  before  many 
minutes  had  passed  all  doubts  were  dispelled. 

Whatever  might  be  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  stone,  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  drawing  the  ship  toward  it  with  ir¬ 
resistible  force. 

As  it  approached  nearer  Kyro  seized  the  stone,  and  running 
to  the  ground,  placed  it  in  an  exposed  position  upon  the  cliffs. 

Full  of  excitement,  our  friends  followed  him,  stopping  only 


to  prpvide  themselves  with  certain  heavy  ropes,  which  they 
had  long  since  discovered  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  temple. 

Perhaps  they  had  been  placed  there  for  this  very  purpose. 
Who  could  tell?” 

“It’s  all-fired  amazin’,  but  we’re  going  to  do  it!”  cried 
Sniffin.  “Look  alive,  boys!  She’s  a-coming!” 

Lower  and  lower  settled  the  huge  craft,  until  her  keel 
hung  directly  over  their  heads. 

“Throw  the  rope  around  that  big  stanchion!”  yelled  Sniffin. 
“By  mighty,  I  believe  it  was  made  for  that  very  thing!” 

The  rope  was  thrown. 

It  caught  the  stanchion,  and,  having  been  previously  made 
fast  around  one  of  the  great  stone  pillars  of  the  temple  held 
firm. 

Meanwhile,  Bert  had  not  been  idle. 

Making  fast  a  second  rope,  he  flung  it  about  another 
stanchion  at  the  stern. 

As  the  airship  settled  down  upon  the  rocks  Kyro,  with  a 
shout  of  joy,  seized  a  light  rope  which  hung  down  from  the 
deck  and  went  up  the  side  like  a  cat. 

In  a  moment  he  had  thrown  out  two  heavy  iron  anchors, 
which  Fred  and  the  Yankee  made  likewise  fast  among  the 
columns,  and  the  work  was  done. 

“Any  one  there?”  shouted  Sniffin. 

“Nobody,”  called  Kyro. 

He  was  right. 

The  airshp  proved  to  be  entirely  deserted. 

In  a  moment  all  hands  were  on  board  of  her;  in  less  than 
fifteen  they  had  explored  the  craft  from  stem  to  stern. 

There  was  no  one  on  board — not  a  soul. 

The  ship  was  filled  with  great  cases  of  provisions  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character  to  those  upon  which  they  had  been  living  for  a 
year  past. 

In  the  cabin,  which  was  handsomely  furnished  with  car¬ 
pets,  tables,  chairs — all  of  strange  forms  and  peculiar  con¬ 
struction — they  found  many  singular  instruments,  the  uses 
of  which  they  were  wholly  unable  to  imagine — bottles  con¬ 
taining  strange  mixtures,  and  in  one  little  room  opening  off 
the  main  cabin  were  a  number  of  parchment  rolls  covered 
with  singular  characters,  which  Fred  thought  looked  like 
Hebrew. 

Kyro  called  these  books,  and  the  imagination  of  Fred  and 
Bert  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  but,  alas!  the  boy  in 
the  same  breath  said  he  could  not  even  read  the  language  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  belonged,  adding  that  their  writing 
was  very  different  from  this. 

One  thing,  however,  he  explained  to  their  complete  satis¬ 
faction. 

From  the  prow  of  the  airship  projected  a  long,  thick  spike 
of  a  whitish  metal.  Toward  this  Kyro  raised  the  stone,  when 
suddenly  it  leaped  from  his  arms,  and  attaching  itself  to  the 
spike,  stuck  so  firmly  that  it  took  the  united  strength  of  Fred 
and  Bert  to  tear  it  away. 

So  interested  in  the  exploration  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
ship  did  opr  friends  become  that  the  sun  was  up  before  they 
knew  it. 

“Ready  for  a  start,  boys?”  cried  Sniffin. 

“At  any  moment,”  replied  Fred  anu  Bert  in  a  breath. 

“You  can  run  the  machine,  Kyro?” 

“Anywhere — to  one  of  de  moons,  if  you  wrish.” 

“Gosh,  no!  None  of  that.  All  we  want  is  t6  get  off  this 
mountain.  We’ll  start  at  once.  But  how  about  that  ’ere 
stone — will  it  let  us  get  away?” 

Kyro  laughed. 

“Shall  we  go  now?”  he  asked. 

“I  say  yes,”  said  Fred. 

“I’m  there,  too!”  cried  Bert. 

Kyro  ran  forward,  and  taking  up  a  long,  hollow  piece  of 
metal  resembling  brass  which  lay  upon  the  deck,  carefully 
fitted  it  over  the  spike  of  the  prow. 

It  was  exactly  the  right  size,  and  seemed  to  havi  been  made 
for  this  very  purpose. 

Then  Sniffin,  by  the  boy’s  instructions,  had  unfastened  the 
anchors,  and  they  were  pulled  to  the  deck. 

“Cast  off  the  ropes!”  he  shouted. 

Fred  and  Bert  executed  the  order. 

Immediately  the  airship  began  to  rise,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  sailing  majestically  into  space. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OUT  OF  THE  FRYING-PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE. 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  Margino?” 
“Immense!” 

“Immensely  disagreeable.” 
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"That’s  what  1  meant.  Why,  hero  we’ve  been  sailing  for  a 
whole  week  above  a  desert — a  positive  desert.  Nothing  but 
one  eternal  series  of  gigant'e  mountains,  volcanoes,  boiling 
springs  and  blistering  sands." 

"Well.  you’ve  about  described  it,  Bert,”  replied  Fred  Saw¬ 
yer.  looking  down  upon  the  desolate  waste  below  them,  as 
the  airship  went  sweeping  through  space  at  an  elevation 
sufficiently  great  to  avoid  the  tons  of  mountains.  “So  far  as 
our  experience  has  gone,  Rlarg'no  is  a  mighty  uncomfort¬ 
able  planet  to  live  on,  and  yet  we  are  so  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  here  aboard  the  Xcuh  than  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  wretched  mountain  that  we  certainly  ougi  not  to 
complain.” 

As  hinted  in  the  above  conversation,  a  week  had  passed 
since  the  capture  of  the  airship,  or  the  Xcuh,  as  Kyro  had 
persisted  in  calling  it  from  the  first. 

It  had  been  a  week  of  continual  wonderment,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  disappointment,  for  the  mighty  problem — 
what  was  to  become  of  our  travelers  seemed  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  solved. 

Should  they  venture  over  the  great  ocean  which  lay  before 
them,  or  should  they  keep  to  the  land?” 

That  was  the  first  question  after  leaving  the  mountain. 

Kyro  could  tell  them  nothing.  He  knew  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  vast  city,  whose  population,  as  nearly  as  Fred 
could  make  out  from  the  boy’s  description,  must  have  been 
something  like  tpn  or  twelve  millions,  he  knew  that  from 
that  city  he  had  repeatedly  visited  other  planet'  which  he 
would  sometimes  point  out  among  the  stars  which  shone 
above  them,  but  concerning  his  own  planet,  Margino,  he  had 
little  to  tell. 

Nor  was  this  strange. 

Take  an  ignorant  boy  out  of  the  streets  of  New  York  and 
question  him  about  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa,  and  what  does  he 
know? 

Nothing — absolutely  nothing. 

Just  so  with  Kyro. 

He  was  sure  that  there  were  other  countries  on  Margino, 
rich  and  highly  civilized,  but  in  which  direction  they  lay  he 
did  not  know. 

One  thing,  however,  ho  did  know  to  perfection,  and  thaA 
was  how  to  work  the  Xcuh. 

He  was  able  to  drive  it  any  direction  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  seemed  almost  incredible. 

According  to  Fred’s  estimate,  they  had  traversed  a  stretch 
of  country'  exceeding  ten  thousand  miles  in  length  already, 
and  yet  nothing  had  been  visible  below  them  hut  the  same 
monotonous  success'on  of  volcanoes  and  mountain  peaks, 
and  interminable  stretches  of  barren  plain. 

There  was  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  no’*  a  trace  of  human 
habitation,  conseouentlv  there  was  no  inducement  to  descend. 

Here  in  the  airship  they  had  an  abundant  sunply  of  food, 
and  a  large  store  of  water  was  in  the  casks,  which  were  con¬ 
structed  of  one  piece  out  of  a  substance  resembling  cork;  on 
the  men*'4-ain  ton  alongside  the  temnle  there  had  been  a 
never-fa  rn»>-  soring  of  pure,  fresh  water,  bubbling  up  from  a 
crevice  in  the  rock,  but  w'ould  they  be  successful  in  finding 
such  a  sunply  of  the  life-giving  fluid  in  the  desolate  country 
beneath  them  ?  It  was  doubtful  to  say  the  least. 

fjavs  av~'n  •>**«ri+  with  Tirtle  chang*4. 

Sniffin  had  constituted  himself  cook  and  steward,  Kyro  pilot 
and  engineer. 

At  times  Bert  and  Fred  assisted  in  their  duties,  but  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Hay  there  was  but  little  to  do. 

“Will  it  ever  end?”  exclaimed  Bert  that  night,  as  the  huge 
sun  went  down  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  glory,  and  moon  after 
moon  began  to  appear  in  the  darkening  sky. 

It  ended  that  very  night. 

Bv  morning  the  long  looked-for  change  had  come. 

Was  it  a  change  for  the  better? 

Patience,  and  we  shall  see. 

F.arlv  the  next  morning,  when  Fred  came  up  out  of  the 
cabin,  he  was  attracted  by  a  shout  from  Lish,  who  stood  aft 
leaning  over  the  rail. 

“Gosh  all  hemlock,  boys!  I>ook  down  there!  Did  you  ever 
gee  such  critters  in  all  your  horn  days?” 

Fred  looked  and  wondered 

Though  the  mountains  still  remained,  the  desert  had  now 
disappeared,  and  between  the  detached  peaks  (nowhere  had 
the  mountains  run  in  continuous  ranges  as  upon  our  earth) 
he  could  gee  long  stretches  of  green  fields  intersected  by 
streams  of  water. 

They  had  descended  low  now,  and  it  was  easy  to  discover 
immense  herds  of  cattle  feeding — not  such  cattle  as  we  know, 
fed  strange  creatures,  which  in  some  respects  resembled  ele¬ 


phants,  having  huge  bodies  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  long 
trunks,  by  means  of  which  they  seemed  to  pluck  the  grass 
and  convey'  it  to  their  mouths. 

“What  kind  of  blamed  things  be  they'?”  questioned  Sniffin. 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  replied  Fred.  “But  look  here,  this  means 
a  different  sort  of  country.  Can  you  see  any  houses?” 

“Not  a  house — wish  I  could. 

“Look!  Look!”  cried  Bert,  who  had  suddenly  come  up  be¬ 
hind  them.  “There’s  a  man.” 

“And  a  six-legged  horse,  by  mighty!”  added  tl.e  Yankee. 
“There’s  another,  boys,  and  holy  scissors,  what  a  big  feller 
he  is!” 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  seeing  them  now. 

Galloping  across  tne  plain  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other  were  two  men  of  herculean  frames  and  gigantic  stature, 
mounted  upon  beasts  in  every  way  resembling  horses,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  had  six  legs  instead  of  four. 

The  men  wore  at  least  seven  feet  high,  as  far  as  could  be 
determined.  They  were  naked  except  for  a  skin  thrown  about 
the  loins,  and  in  color  were  blacker  than  any  negro  the  boys 
had  ever  seen. 

“Do  you  see  them,  Kyro?”  shouted  Fred,  looking  up  to  the 
pedestal  where  the  boy  was  seated  managing  the  ropes. 

“See  what?” 

“Those  men  down  there.” 

“No — where  ?” 

“There!”  answered  Fred,  pointing,  but  at  the  same  instant 
Kyro  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  startled  cry. 

“Quick!  Be  quick!  Put  on  the  cap!”  he  shouted,  pulling 
frantically  at  the  rope,  which  should  have  caused  the  Xcuh  to 
rise. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  demanded  Sniffin,  but  Fred 
seemed  to  realize  the  danger,  for  he  sprang  toward  the  bow 
and  began  searching  for  the  brass  cap  which  Kyro  had  pre¬ 
viously  used  to  cover  the  spike  at  the  prow  of  the  airship 
to  prevent  its  attraction  by  means  of  the  magnetic  stone. 

In  a  moment  the  cause  of  Kyro’s  excitement  became  ap¬ 
parent. 

While  studying  strange  scenes  below  them,  the  Xcuh 
had  been  sweeping  steadily  onward,  and  was  now  passing 
above  a  mass  of  cliff's  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
anything  previously  seen. 

These  cliffs  Bert  and  Sniffen  now  perceived  to  be  covered 
with  curious  tower-shaped  dwellings  of  stone,  about  which  a 
great  number  of  people  were  gathered. 

They  were  all  black  and  of  huge  proportions,  and  there, 
standing  upon  one  particular  tower  nearest  to  them,  were 
six  men,  each  holding  in  his  arms  a  huge  block  of  stone. 

“Jerusalem!  they’re  trying  to  attract  us!”  yelled  Lish. 
“Fred,  my  boy,  you  want  to  get  that  ’ere  cap  onto  that  spike 
just  as  sudden  as  ever  you  can.” 

“But  I  can’t  find  it  anywhere!”  cried  Fred.  “You  had  it 
last  night.  What  did  you  do  with  it?” 

“Put  it  back  in  its  place,  of  course.” 

“But  it  ain’t  there.” 

Just  then  a  wild  shout  went  up  from  below,  and  to  theii 
horror  our  friends  perceived  that  the  airship  was  slowly  turn¬ 
ing  downward. 

It  had  been  caught  in  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  stones. 

Abandoning  the  ropes,  Kyro  leaped  from  the  pedestal. 

“Bad  men!”  he  shouted,  pointing  down.  “Dey  kill  us — <iey 
eat  us  up — be  quick — oh,  be  qOick!” 

But  it  was  no  use. 

Find  the  cap  they  could  not. 

“What  the  reason  we  can’t  bre^k  the  spikes?”  exclaimed 
Sniffin.  “Where’s  that  big  hammer  what  was  round  here? 
We  ain’t  got  more’n  ten  hours  to  chin  about  it,  nuther.  Look 
out,  they’re  going  to  shoot!” 

A  rattle  of  bullets  confirmed  this  statement,  and  Bert  could 
see  that  the  men  on  the  other  towers  were  directing  toward 
them  guns  with  enormous  muzzles. 

The  shots  fell  upon  the  deck  like  rain,  but  fortunately  no 
orm  was  hit. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  doing  anything  more,  for  the 
Xcuh  had  approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  tower, 
and  Sniffin  seemed  to  have  experienced  as  much  difficulty  in 
finding  the  hammer  as  Bert  had  the  anti-magnetic  cap. 

The  fate  of  our  travelers  seemed  sealed,  when  all  at  once 
the  ship  suddenly  went  whirling  about  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  and  tilting  violently  forward,  shot  down  with  incred¬ 
ible  rapidity,  not  upon  the  cliffs,  but  into  a  vast  circular 
cavity  beyond  thhem,  a  huge  crater,  the  bottom  of  w  hich  war 
indiscernible,  with  beetling  crags  surrounding  it  on  every 
side. 

As  they  flew  past  the  cliff  dwellings,  a  rain  of  bullets 
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greeted  them,  and  they  could  hear  the  people  shouting  wildly. 
Then  in  a  moment  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  they  could 
distinguish  the  sound  of  rushing  water. 

The  Xcuh  was  steadily  sinking  down  into  seemingly  in¬ 
terminable  depths. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  RIVER  MONSTER  TRIES  TO  INTRODUCE  HIMSELF. 

“Waal,  by  mighty!  Somethin’s  busted!”  cried  Lish,  as  a 
terrific  explosion  rent  the  air. 

It  was  followed  by  a  loud  crash  and  a  fearful  smell  of 
escaping  gas,  and  down  came  a  mass  of  ropes  and  cloth 
sweeping  past  their  heads. 

“It’s  one  of  the  balloons!”  shouted  Fred. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  explosion  was  repeated,  and  in  an 
instant  it  came  again,  to  be  followed  by  a  fourth  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  on. 

Buried  beneath  the  wreck  of  the  balloons,  almost  suffocated 
by  the  rush  of  gas,  and  terrified  beyond  all  description,  our 
unfortunate  friends  lay  upon  the  deck  clinging  desperately  to 
whatever  support  they  could  find. 

The  roar  and  racket  was  simply  deafening. 

Fred,  who  lay  upon  the  deck  all  entangled  among  the 
cordage,  felt  that  his  last  hour  had  certainly  come. 

He  could  see  nothing  nor  distinguish  any  separate  sounds 
in  the  general  roar,  but  after  a  few  moments  he  felt  the  Xcuh 
strike  violently  against  something  hard  and  firm,  after 
which  came  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  rushing 
water. 

After  that  the  ship  did  not  move  again. 

With  great  difficulty  Fred  managed  to  free  himself  and 
gain  an  upright  position. 

He  at  once  perceived  that  they  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  descent,  for  it  was  not  wholly  dark,  and  his  eyes  were 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  gloom. 

They  were  at  the  bottom  of  an  enormous  crater  miles  in 
extent;  the  Xcuh  rested  upon  the  rocks  by  the  side  of  a 
broad  river,  which  went  rushing  past  with  tremendous  speed. 

Her  prow  was  jammed  up  against  the  solid  wall  of  rock, 
which  Fred  immediately  saw  was  of  the  same  character  as 
the  magnetic  stone  found  on  the  mountain.  The  cause  of  the 
disaster  was  now  explained  in  part,  but  to  this  day  the  boys 
never  understood  the  reason  for  the  bursting  of  the  balloons. 

In  a  moment  Bert  came  scrambling  out  from  under  the 
debris,  to  be  followed  presently  ,  by  Sniffin  and  Kyro. 

All  were  unhurt,  and  all  equally  puzzled  as  to  what  their 
next  move  was  to  be. 

“Busted,  b’gosh!”  groaned  the  Yankee.  “Well,  we’ve  set 
foot  on  something  solid  at  last.” 

“Anyhow,  we’ve  escaped  those  giants,”  said  Bert  consol¬ 
ingly.  “Hello!  There’s  a  whole  ledge  of  that  magnetic  rock. 
It’s  easy  to  see  now  what  brought  us  down.” 

“I’d  rather  see  what’s  goin’  to  bring  us  up  a  blamed  sight,”' 
growled  Sniffin.  “Looker  here,  Kyro.  What  kind  of  a  shop 
do  you  call  this  ?  ” 

“Me  know  nothing,”,  replied  the  boy,  “except  that  we  are 
alive.  Dat  enough.  No  be  alive  now  if  dose  men  had  caught 
us  up  dere.” 

When  the  great  sun  rose  higher,  and  its  beams  were  able 
to  penetrate  into  the  crater,  it  grew  light  enough. 

The  height  of  the  rocky  wall  was  now  seen  to  be  at  least 
a  mile.  The  inclosure  was  circular,  and  the  opposite  side 
seemed  at  a  very  great  distance  away. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  Xcuh,  Fred  had  seen  some  large  rubber 
bags,  which  were  now  procured  and  filled  with  the  cans  of 
meat  and  vegetables,  a  few  articles  of  clothing  and  some  other 
necessities. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  start  was  made,  and  for  an  hour 
they  continued  to  advance  over  a  smooth  floor  of  rock,  keep¬ 
ing  the  river  on  their  left. 

“Ef  we  only  manage  to  fetch  out  of  this  blamed  hole  we 
may  strike  luck  yet,”  said  Lish,  hopefully.  “What  do  you 
think  about  it,  Kyro?” 

But  Kyro  had  no  thoughts  on  the  subject  just  then,  for 
at  the  same  instant  he  sprang  back  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  with  a  startled  cry. 

It  was  echoed  by  both  Bert  and  Fred. 

“Gosh  almighty!”  yelled  the  Yankee,  clapping  his  gun  into 
position. 

And  the  exclamation  was  decidedly  appropriate,  for  just 
at  that  moment  a  dark  object  as  big  around  as  a  man’s  body 
was  thrust  high  above  the  water. 


If  it  wasn’t  a  snake,  it  looked  just  like  it,  but,  on  the  op16*" 
hand,  surmounting  it,  was  a  huge  head  shaped  like  the  head 
of  a  horse,  with  a  mouth  armed  with  fearful  teeth,  and  two 
huge  saucer-like  eyes. 

With  a  loud  hissing  sound  the  creature  made  a  dart  toward 
Fred,  who  had  been  the  slowest  to  move. 

“Look  out!”  yelled  Bert. 

But  Fred  stood  as  thougn  paralyzed,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  strange  creature,  and  seemingly  powerless  to  take  a  step. 

In  another  instant  those  gaping  jaws  must  have  seized 
him,  when  suddenly  a  sharp  report  echoed  back  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  rocks,  the  water  was  lashed  into  foam,  and  the  hor¬ 
rid  neck  went  writhing  and  twisting  back  from  whence  it 
came. 


CHAPTER  XII 

A  STARTLING  OCCURRENCE. 

“Fred!  Oh,  Fred!  Speak  to  us!  Say  that  you  are  not 
hurt.”  4  j 

The  next  thing  Fred  knew  he  was  lying  upon  the  ground 
with  Bert  bending  over  him,  while  Sniffin  was  fetching  water 
from  the  river  in  his  hat,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  dashing 
over  the  boy’s  face. 

“0— w!  Ah!  What  did  you  do  that  for?”  cned  Fred, 
springing  to  his  feet.  “There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me. 
I — oh,  heavens!  I  remember  now.  That  frightful  creature! 
Once  it  got  its  eyes  fixed  on  me  it  seemed  as  if  I  couldn’t 
move  a  step.” 

“Charmed,  by  thunder!”  exclaimed  Sniffin.  “When  I  shot 
the  brute  you  keeled  right  over  just  ez  though  I’d  shot  you.” 

“I  know  what  it  was!”  exclaimed  Fred,  suddenly. 

“What?”  asked  Bert. 

“If  you’d  studied  your  geology  a  little  more  carefully  you’d 
know,  too.” 

“I  know  now.  Plesiosaurus.” 

“You’ve  hit  it.” 

“Blessed-be-sore-eyes!”  sneered  Lish.  “That’s  all  bosh!” 

“Plesiosaurus  is  what  it  is,”  repeated  Fred.  “In  former 
times  the  same  creature  existed  on  earth.  Their  skeletons 
are  frequently  found  in  fossil  conditions.” 

“I’ll  give  any  one  a  thousand  dollars  clean  cash  who’ll  land 
me  in  New  YoTk  with  a  live  one!”  cried  Sniffin.  “  ’Twould 
knock  patent  bee-hives  silly!  Wouldn’t  I  rake  in  the  shekels? 
Oh,  no,  not  much.” 

By  the  time  the  sun  went  dov:n  they  had  covered  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  miles,  but  still  seemed  to  be  as  far  from  tne 
opposite  wall  of  the  crater  as  ever. 

The  river,  however,  had  now  narrowed  its  channel,  though 
continuing  to  rush  forward  with  even  greater  speed. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  leap  the  stream,  which  was  now 
less  than  six  feet  wide. 

Flinging  their  burdens  down  upon  the  rocks,  our  little 
party  prepared  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they 
could. 

Fred  opened  two  of  the  cans  bearing  a  certain  peculiar 
mark,  which  Lish  always  called  the  “toasting  fork,”  because 
it  had  a  straight  stem  and  three  upright  prongs. 

These  cans  had  always  been  found  to  contain  a  certain  kind 
of  preserved  meat  which  the  Yankee  called  “lamb  stew.” 

It  might  have  been,  but  it  was  totally  unlike  lamb  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  though  some.what  resembling  it  in  taste.  At  all 
events,  it  was  very  good. 

As  it  was  entirely  dark,  and  our  friends  had  no  means  of 
lighting  a  fire,  from  lack  of  fuel,  though  in  possession  of 
plenty  of  those  singular  fire  sticks  already  described,  Lish  and 
Kyro  stretched  themselves  on  the  rocks  as  soon  as  the  meal 
was  completed,  while  Bert  and  Fred,  less  inclined  for  sleep, 
drew  off  to  a  little  distance,  and  sitting  dowm,  leaned  their 
backs  against  the  rocky  wall,  and  remained  uiscussing  the 
situation  for  an  hour  or  more. 

“What  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?” 
asked  Fred,  at  length. 

“It’s  hard  to  tell.” 

“Of  course,”  continued  Fred,  with  a  sigh,  “we  can  never 
hope  to  get  back  to  earth  again.  For  my  part,  I  should  try  to 
feel  satisfied  if  one  could  only  get  among  the  race  of  people 
that  Kyro  belongs  to.  Their  cities  that  we  had  such  a  bur¬ 
ned  glimpse  of  showed  them  to  be  not  only  civilized,  but 
highly  cultured.” 

“I’m  afraid  that’s  not  to  be  hoped  for  after  what  hap¬ 
pened.  ^ 

1  Well,  we  can  t  be  sure.  The  region  that  was  swallowed  up 
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on  the  night  of  that  frightful  volcanic  outburst  may  have 
been  a  comparatively  small  one.  From  what  we  have  already 
seen  of  this  planet  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
being  immensely  bigger  than  our  earth.  I  only  wish  we  knew 
which  one  it  was.” 

“If  it's  our  sun  we  see,  then  it  must  be  Venus  or  Mer- 
curv." 

“No,  it  is  entirely  too  large  for  either,”  answered  Fred; 
“and  if  it  were  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  or  either  Uranus  or  Nep¬ 
tune,  of  course  the  sun  would  look  smaller  than  it  does  to  us. 
Now,  my  theory  is  that  it  is  tjhe  planet  Vulcan,  the  one  whose 
orbit  lies  inside  that  of  Mercury,  you  know.  Of  course  I  am 
aware  that  most  astronomers  deny  its  existence;  but  that 
goes  for  nothing,  for -  Thunder,  what’s  that?” 

A  loud,  and  exceeding  shrill,  whistle  had  suddenly  made 
itself  heard. 

Springing  to  their  feet,  the  boys  stood  listening  breathless¬ 
ly.  A  moment  later,  and  the  whistle  was  heard  again. 

“What  do  you  suppose  it  can  be?”  whispered  Bert. 

“Blessed  if  I  know.  It  seems  to  come  from  up  the  stream. 
Can  it  be  Lish  oiMvyro?” 

“Impossible!  Neither  of  them  have  a  whistle,  I’m  certain, 
and  the  man  doesn’t  live  that  could  make  a  noise  like  that 
with  his  mouth.” 

“There  it  goes  again.” 

“Yes;  and  I  tell  you  it’s  coming  from  down  the  stream,  not 
up.” 

“Oh,  you’re  mistaken.” 

“No,  I  ain’t.” 

As  he  spoke  Bert  turned  around  and  tried  to  penetrate  the 
darkness. 

“Bert!  Bert!  Help,  help!” 

Before  he  could  turn  back  he  was  startled  by  a  wild  shout 
coming  from  Fred. 

Suddenly  a  light  of  great  brilliancy  lit  up  the  space  about 
him. 

To  Bert’s  intense  horror  it  showed  him  Fred  dangling  at 
the  end  of  an  immense  hook,  and  being  slowly  drawn  upward 
along  the  wall. 

“Help!  Catch  me,  Bert!”  he  was  shouting. 

But  it  was  too  late. 

Struggling  violently  as  he  continued  to  ascend  upward, 
Fred  was  already  out  of  reach. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SNIFFIN  FOLLOWS  FRED. 

It  was  enough  to  make  a  fellow’s  hair  stand  on  end. 

So  Bert  Monroe  thought  when  he  beheld  his  friend  Fred 
Sawyer  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  huge  hook,  slowly  drawn 
upward  against  the  wall  of  rock. 

“Help!  Help!  Save  me,  Bert!  Save  me!”  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  was  shouting. 

Then  suddenly  the  light  went  out,  utter  darkness  came,  and 
Fred’s  voice  was  heard  no  more. 

“Lish — Kyro,  wake  up!”  yelled  Bert,  dashing  along  the 
narrow  ledge  which  separated  the  rock  from  the  river. 

“Hello,  Bert!”  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the  Yankee,  suddenly 
sounding  right  alongside  of  him;  “that  you?  For  the  land 
sake,  let’s  get  out' of  this!  The  hull  place’s  alive  with  them 
tamal  big  critters  like  the  one  we  shot  further  down  this 
v»  pro  rrppk 

“Great  heavens!  you  don’t  say  so!”  panted  Bert.  “Then 
Fred  is  lost!” 

“Lost?  How — what?” 

“Didn’t  you  hear  him  call?” 

“Didn’t  hear  nothin’  but  them  critters  a-whistling  anc\  a- 
hissing.  Gosh!  but  one  of  them  stuck  his  face  right  into  mine 
and  grinned  at  me.  Why,  his  eyes  were  like  two  ’lectric  lamps 
— lit  up  the  hull  place.  You  must  have  seen  it,  Bert,  'less 
you’ve  gone  blind.” 

“I’ve  seen  enough,  Lish.  Poor  Fred’s  gone!” 

“Gone  where?” 

“Up  in  the  air  on  the  end  of  a  huge  hook;  at  least,  I 
thought  it  was  a  hook.  It  might  have  been  a  plesiosaurus 
with  an  extra  long  neck  that  caught  him  in  his  ntfouth.” 

“I*  that  so?  Waal,  waal!”  groaned  the  Yankee.  “I 
wouldn’t  Wonder  a  mite  if  they  cotched  Kyro,  too.  Hain’t 
seen  a  blame  thing  of  the  boy  sense  I  woke  up.” 

“Here  I  am!”  called  Kyro’s  voice,  through  the  darkness. 

“Where?”  yelled  SnifTin. 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  river  ” 

“Bert,"  said  Lish,  hurriedly,  “we’d  better  jump  over.  We 
can’t  save  poor  Fred.  It's  our  bounder*  duty  to  try  and  save 

ourselves.” 


But  I  can’t  leave  until  I  know  what  has  become  of  Fred.’ 

“You  must.  Stayin’  here  won’t  do  no  good,  and — Lord  sav< 
us!  Here  they  come!  Run,  Bert!  Run!” 

Suddenly  the  hissing  sound  had  increased,  and  then  the 
noise  of  a  tremendous  splashing  was  heard. 

At  the  same  instant  the  light  burst  upon  them  a  second 
time,  showing  Bert  and  Lish  the  figuve  of  Kyro  standing 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  right  here  too  wide  foi 
jumping,  while  between  them  was  a  perfect  army  of  the  huge 
monsters  swimming  one  after  another  along  the  narrow 
stream,  their  long  necks  writhing  and  twisting  like  so  many 
boa  constrictors,  with  great  bulging  eyes  glaring  viciously 
and  red,  forked  tongues  shooting  out  as  they  flew  past. 

Suddenly  the  same  sharp,  piercing  whistle  sounded,  re¬ 
peated  again,  and  in  the  next  instant  our  terrified  watchers 
saw  at  least  four  immense  hooks  descending  from  above. 

In-  a  twinkling  three  plesiosauri  w’ere  dangling  on  the 
ends  of  the  hooks,  and  amid  a  frightful  hissing  went  spin¬ 
ning  upward.  The  light  went  out,  and  they  were  lost  to 
view. 

“Je-mima  Jenkins!”  ejaculated  Lish.  “Did  you  see  that?’: 

“We  must  leap  the  stream!”  gasped  Bert.  “Sniffin,  there 
ain’t  *an  instant  to  be  lost.” 

“Blit  gosh  all  snakes!  we’ll  sure  to  be  caught  by  one  of 
them  blessed-be-what-ye-call-it  if  we  do.” 

“And  be  caught  by  the  hooks  as  Fred  was  caught  if  we 
don’t.” 

“But  kin  we  do  it?” 

“I’m  going  to  try,  anyhow.  Hark!  I  don’t  hear  the  hissing 
now.  Perhaps  they  have  all  gone  past.” 

“None  dere  now,”  shouted  Kyro.  “Me  see.” 

“It’s  a  go!”  shouted  Bert,  and  he  gave  the  leap. 

His  feet  struck  solid  ground,  and  in  a  moment  Kyro  was  at 
his  side. 

“Coming!”  yelled  the  Yankee. 

Then  came  a  splash,  and  following  closely  upon  it  the 
whistles  were  heard  again,  and  the  light  shot  up. 

“Help!  Help!  Oh,  gosh!”  poor  Lish  wras  heard  shouting. 

And  Bert,  to  his  infinite  horror,  saw  him  going  upward  just 
as  Fred  had  done,  dangling  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  ter¬ 
rible  hooks. 

The  hook  seemed  to  have  passed  completely  around  the 
Yankee’s  bodv,  his  legs  and  arms  hanging  dangling  down. 

The  next  thing  Bert  knew  he  was  lying  upon  the  rocky 
floor  of  the  crater,  with  Kyro  bending  over  him  bathing  his 
face  with  water  from  the  stream. 

“You  feel  better?”  asked  the  boy. 

Bert  scrambled  to  his  feet  with  a  shudder  of  horror. 

“I’m  all  right.  Lish — Fred — what  can  we  do  to  save 
them?”  he  gasped. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Kyro  laconically.  “We  think  of  our¬ 
selves.  No  use  think  of  dem.” 

After  resting  and  collecting'  their  thoughts  as  to  what 
next  to  do,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  to  pursue  their  way 
out  of  the  cratef,  which  they  immediately  set  out  to  do. 
They  struck  stone  stairs  leading  upward  and  these  they 
started  to  climb,  soon  coming  to  the  top  of  those  everlasting 
.rocks  at  no  great  distance  away. 

They  pushed  on,  and  emerged  at  last  into  the  full  sunlight. 
Bert,  as  his  head  came  above  the  walls,  could  not  restrain  a 
shout. 

“Great  Scott!  What  does  it  mean,  Kyro?  Look!  Look!” 

“Oh,  me  see!”  replied  Kyro.  “Me  no  like — never!  Must  be 
Greymum.  We  hear  about  dat  place  before.” 

“Greymum!  What’s  that?”  echoed  Bert.  “I  don’t  care  if 
it's  the  city  of  Satan  himself,  sc  long  as  we  get  somewhere. 
Look  at  it — look  at  it!  Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  equal 
it  in  your  life?” 

Nor  was  Bert’s  excitement  without  reason. 

Big  as  had  been  the  city  which  the  boys  had  seen  swallowed 
up  by  the  earthquake,  there  now  lay  out  before  them  one 
infinitely  larger. 

The  ledge  upon  which  they  stood  was  perfectly  smooth  and 
flat,  and  about  forty  feet  in  width,  descending  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  perpendicular  wall  upon  the  other  side  down  to  a  plain, 
which  stretched  out  as  level  as  a  floor  to  an  interminable 
distance — in  fact,  the  end  could  not  be  seen. 

For  several  miles  this  plain  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  garden, 
dotted  with  curiously  constructed  houses,  which  resembled 
immense  haystacks  embowered  among  trees  of  tremendous 
size,  from  which  it  was  quite  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  as 
in  every  instance  these  conical  houses  were  painted  green. 

Beyond  these  villages  lay  a  lake,  up  which  odd  craft  of 
many  different  sizes  a^id  shapes  were  sailing,  and  beyond 
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the  lake  again  came  the  beginning  of  the  city;  but  whei’e  was 
the  end? 

Bert  could  not  see  it. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  extend  there  stretched  the  same  in¬ 
terminable  collection  of  huge  cone-shaped  houses.  Domes, 
steeples,  chimneys,  buildings  great  and  small — all  in  that 
same  singular  form,  and  all  without  exception  of  a  bright 
pea-green  color,  which  gave  the  city  an  appearance  so  re¬ 
markable  that  Bert  almost  fancied  himself  in  a  dream. 

“Greymum!”  exclimed  Ivyro  again.  “Greymum!” 

Then  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat  in  a  peculiar  and 
most  disagreeable  way. 

It  made  Bert’s  blood  run  cold. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GREYMUM  THE  GREEN. 

“Greymum!”  cried  Bert.  “Kyro,  what  in  the  name  of  sense 
do  you  mean  by  Greymum?” 

“What  you  mean  by  Bert  Monroe?”  demanded  Kyro.  “Dat 
your  name,  ain’t  it?  Greymum  de  name  ob  dat  city  just  de 
same.” 

“Have  you  been  there?” 

“Never.  Never  want  go  dere.” 

“Why?” 

“No  want  to  be  eat  up.” 

“Cannibals!  You  don’t  mean  it!”  cried  Bert  in  horror. 

There  seemed  but  little  hope  for  Fred  and  the  Yankee  if 
this  were  true. 

But  what  was  to  be  done? 

Here  was  an  immense  city  lying  at  their  feet,  and  so  far  as 
could  be  discovered  no  way  of  reaching  it. 

Bert  looked  in  vain  for  the  airships,  which  had  been  so 
plentiful  above  the  other  city,  but  there  were  none  to  be  seen. 

“Hi!”  exclaimed  Kyro  suddenly,  “what  that  noise?'’ 

A  strange  sound,  something  like  the  cooing  of  a  great  many 
pigeons,  was  heard  just  beyond  them}  and  the  boys  hurried 
along  the  ledge  to  discover  what  it  might  mean. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  large  square  opening  in  the  rock, 
evidently  natural,  which  seemed  to  lead  by  gentle  steps  down 
into  a  sort  of  cave,  from  which  the  cooing  sound  seemed  to 
come. 

“Zilla!”  exclaimed  Kyro,  leaping  forward,  but  he  as  quickly 
drew  back  again,  and  remained  for  a  few  moments  listening 
attentively. 

What  were  Zilla? 

Bert  asked  the  question,  but  Kyro  did  not  seem  able  to 
explain. 

“Nobody  dere,”  he  said  presently.  “Come  on.” 

Running  down  the  steps,  they  now  found  themselves  within 
a  large  apartment — a  natural  cave,  evidently — inside  of  which 
were  four  birds  of  gigantic  size  crouching  upon  the  ground, 
and  chained  to  the  rocky  wall. 

“Zilla!”  cried  Kyro.  “Zilla!” 

“The  birds?” 

“Yes.  Dey  take  us  anywhere.  We  often  ride  on  Zilla.  Al¬ 
most  good  like  Xcuh.  See?” 

He  pointed  to  a  row  of  wooden  pegs  in  one  corner,  upon 
which  hung  regular  sets  of  harness  of  peculiar  pattern,  and 
informed  the  astonished  Bert  that  they  were  intended  for 
no  other  purpose  than  harnessing  up  these  birds  so  that  they 
could  be  ridden  by  man. 

“Shall  we  go?”  he  asked.  “Fly  right  over  Greymum — find 
good  men  furder  on.” 

“We  will  never  fly  over  it  until  I  find  Fred!”  cried  Bert, 
decidedly.  “If  you  are  willing  to  risk  it  on  one  of  those  birds 
I  am,  Kyro — you  have  ridden  them  before?” 

“Hundred  times — oh,  yes.  Dey  vex*y  good,  gentle — oh,  very 
gentle — yes.” 

They  were  odd-looking  creatures,  too,  these  Zilla. 

In  shape  they  somewhat  resembled  a  huge  swan,  but  the 
neck  instead  of  being  arched  was  straight  and  shorter  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies.  They  were  not  provided  with  web 
feet,  and  their  heads  seemed  to  bear  more  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a  pigeon  than  a  goose. 

As  they  crouched  upon  the  ground,  their  great  bodies,  of 
little  less  size  than  an  ordinary  horse,  kept  swaying  backward 
and  forward,  the  birds  all  the  while  making  a  low  cooing 
Bound,  which  seemed  quite  ridiculous  coming  from  creatures 
of  their  bulk. 

Should  he  try  it? 

Bert  scarcely  paused  to  ponder  upon  the  question. 

Practically  alone  now  upon  an  unknown  planet,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  a  state  of  desperation,  which  would  have 


made  him  willing  to  try  any  rpeans  likely  to  restore  him  to 
his  companions,  for  somehow  the  boy  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  Fred  and  Lish  were  dead. 

“Zilla  take  us  down  off  rocks — Zilla  take  us  whcrebber  we 
want  to  go,”  reiterated  Kyro. 

“Fire  away,  then!”  cried  Bert.,  “I’m  with  you.  We’ll  ride 
the  Zilla  or  burst.” 

Kyro  ran  to  the  pegs,  and,  taking  down  a  strap,  flung  it 
about  the  neck  of  the  nearest  bird,  which  made  no  resistance 
whatever,  lowering  its  head  so  that  the  boy  could  buckle  this 
singular  bridle  about  the  neck. 

Next  came  a  curious  saddle,  which  fitted  to  a  nicety,  and 
when  this  was  in  place,  Kyro  unfastened  the  chain,  and  leaped 
boldly  upon  the  back  of  the  Zilla. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  for  Bert,  and  he  immediately 
clambered  up,  seizing  hold  of  a  thick,  upright  peg  secured  in 
the  saddle,  and  evidently  intended  as  a  support. 

A  curious  cry  from  Kyro,  then  a  rush  and  a  whining  noise, 
and  almost  before  Bert  had  time  to  realize  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  the  great  bird  had  fluttered  through  the  opening,  and 
spreading  its  wings  to  their  full  extent — a  span  of  at  least 
forty  feet — soared  off  over  the  plain  at  a  rate  of  speed  which 
would  have  easily  distanced  the  swiftest  railroad  train. 

The  sensation  was  singular — almost  startling. 

Bert’s  head  was  swimming  so  that  he  could  only  shut  his 
eyes  and  clutch  the  peg  for  dear  life. 

On,  on  they  flew  with  frightful  rapidity.  Moment  suc¬ 
ceeded  moment,  then  suddenly  Kyro  gave  utterance  to  a  cry 
of  rage  and  despair. 

“Oh,  Zilla,  go  down — go  down — me  no  stop  him!”  he  cried. 

He  was  tugging  at  the  bridle  and  shouting  unintelligible 
sentences,  but  all  to  no  purpose  it  seemed. 

The  Zilla  was  descending  steadily. 

Beneath  them  lay  the  great  city,  upon  which  Bert,  now 
that  he  had  recovered  his  head,  looked  down  with  an  amaze¬ 
ment  which  no  words  can  express. 

Interminable  streets,  lined  with  those  strange  green  houses 
all  shaped  like  immense  haystacks,  seemed  to  run  in  every 
direction. 

They  were  crowded  with  people,  and  there  were  odd-looking 
vehicles  drawn,  not  by  horses,  but  in  part  by  huge  birds,  built 
something  like  an  ’ostrich,  but  having  absolutely  no  wings, 
like  the  extinct  Moa  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  part  by  singular 
beasts  very  closely  resembling  elephants,  covered  all  over 
with  thick,  reddish  hair,  and  having  huge,  curling  tusks  and 
trunks  of  extraordinary  length. 

As  for  the  people,  they  were  ordinary  looking  individuals 
enough,  save  in  two  particulars. 

All,  without  exception,  were  short  and  tremendously  fat, 
and  the  eoloh  of  their  skins,  as  well  as  the  loose  robes  which 
covered  them  was  a  light  pea-green. 

No  one  seemed  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  boys, 
nor  was  this  surprising,  for  Bert  could  now  see  as  manv  as  a 
dozen  Zillas  flying  about  them  with  fat  little  green  fellows 
calmly  seated  on  their  backs. 

“Don’t  try  to  stop  the  bird — let  him  descend,”  he  said  to 
Kyro. 

“And  be  eat  up  by  Greymum?” 

“We  can’t  help  it.  I’m  bound  to  find  Fred.  He’s  here  if  he 
is  alive.  Let  the  bird  go  down.” 

Indeed,  Kyro  was  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

However  well  he  may  have  understood  guiding  the  Zillas 
of  his  own  country,  he  evidently  had  but  a  faint  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  proper  method  of  managing  the  big  birds  of 
this. 

Lower  and  lower  they  descended.  Beneath  them  lay  a  lar°-e 
square  adorned  with  trees  and  stone  statues  of  fat  men  with 
green  faces.  In  a  moment  more  the  Zilla  had  touched  the 
ground. 

Bert  leaped  from  the  back  of  the  bird  in  an  instant. 

As  he  did  so  a  burst  of  wild  music  was  heard,  and  along  one 
of  the  broad  avenues  intervening  the  square  was  seen  ele¬ 
phants. 

There  wore  two  men  standing  upright  in  the  car,  which 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  dense  crowd- 

Bert  caught  his  breath  as  he  clutched  Kyro's  arm. 

The  men  in  the  car  were  Snifiin  and  Free. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  STRANGE  SITUATION  FOR  FRED  AND  LISH. 

When  Lish  Snifiin  attempted  to  jump  the  river  and  join 
Bert  and  Kyro  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  made  a  bad  miscalcu¬ 
lation,  for  he  struck  fully  a  foot  short  of  the  shore,  and  before 
he  knew  it  was  floundering  in  the  stream. 
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Here  was  the  beginning  of  trouble. 

Before  poor  Lish  had  fairly  reached  the  surface,  that  same 
sharp,  shrill  whistle  sounded,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew 
he  was  whirling  upward  through  the  air  with  the  big  hook 
fastened  about  his  body  at  the  waist. 

Once  he  shouted  for  help,  but  only  once. 

It  was  quite  useless,  and  the  Yankee  knew  it.  Where,  then, 
was  the  sense  in  wasting  one's  breath  ? 

Meanwhile  the  hook,  which  was  so  flat  and  very  broad  that 
Lish  found  himself  lying  across  it  without  any  more  incon¬ 
venience  than  the  shock  to  his  nerves,  went  spinning  upward 
at  the  end  of  a  fine,  but  exceedingly  strong,  cable. 

At  a  certain  height  it  suddenly  stopped;  a  hand  was  thrust 
out  of  a  large  window-like  opening  in  the  rock,  and  seizing 
the  cable  began  pulling  it  in. 

Now  came  the  danger. 

For  Lish  was  not  attached  to  the  hook  in  any  way — simply 
balanced  across  it. 

“Look  eout!  Oh,  gosh,  look  eout!”  he  yelled,  frantically. 
“You’ll  spill  me  off  if  you  don't  mind  what  you’re  about!” 

And  it  was  too  much  even  for  the  iron  nerves  of  the 
Yankee. 

Poor  Lish’s  brain  began  to  reel  as  he  felt  himself  slipping — 
slipping — further  and  further,  until— - 

Presto!  All  had  changed. 

He  was  lying  upon  a  stone  floor  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
oddest-looking  beings  clustered  around  him,  all  staring  as 
though  he  were  some  strange  zoological  specimen,  and  there, 
too  close  beside  him  stood  Fred  Sawyer,  half  smiling  at  his 
astonishment  in  spite  of  the  grave  and  troubled  expression 
upon  his  face. 

“So  they  caught  you,  too,  Lish?”  he  said,  as  the  Yankee 
leaped  to  his  feet. 

“Great  grief,  yes!  Say,  Fred,  what  sort  of  a  crib  do  you 
call  this?  And  them  critters- — they  can’t  be  men,  yet,  b’gosh, 
they  seem  alive!” 

Fancy  yourself  surrounded  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  naked  fel¬ 
lows  all  tremendously  fat  and  with  skins  of  a  light  pea-green 
color!  i  . 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Yankee  when  he  recovered 
his  senses.  Can  you  wonder,  then,  at  his  surprise? 

Chattering  like  magpies  in  a  strange  language,  and  with 
eyes  big  with  amazement,  they  clustered  about  our  friends, 
but  without  offering  to  touch  them  or  do  to  them  the  slightest 
harm. 

“Keep  cool,”  whispered  Fred.  “They  seem  friendly,  Lish, 
and  we  must  try  and  keep  on  the  good  side  of  them.  Do 
you  know  what  this  place  is?” 

“I  do,  then.  It’s  a  factory.  These  people  are  engaged  in 
catching  the  plesiosauri.  They  had  three  here  just  now,  and 
chopped  them  up  and  threw  them  into  those  big  tanks.” 

“Gosh!  Suppose  they  chuck  us  in?” 

“That’s  what  I’m  afraid  of.  They  were  tremendously  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  pulled  me  up.  'ihe  hook  had  caught  in 
my  trousers,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  yanked  off  the 
ground  and  flying  through  the  air.  They  seem  to  have  sent 
for.  some  one -  Sh!  here  he  comes.” 

Through  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  now  came  a  man 
dressed  in  a  loose  green  robe,  and  wearing  a  conical  green 
cap  upon  his  head. 

He  walked  directly  up  to  our  travelers,  and,  bowing  pro¬ 
foundly,  addressed  some  words  to  them  in  an  unknown 

tongue. 

“How  de  do?”  said  Lish,  coolly  extending  his  hand. 

The  man  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  but  he  did  not  take 
the  hand.  Indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  the 
gesture  meant. 

Motioning  to  our  friends  to  follow  him,  he  led  the  way  to 
another  chamber  in  the  rock,  where  a  bountiful  repast  made 
up  of  strange  dishes,  some  of  which  were  exceedingly  palat¬ 
able,  was  spread  before  them. 

The  meal  completed,  they  were  conducted  to  bedrooms,  and 
their  conductor  managed  to  make  them  understand  that  they 
were  to  sleep. 

The  room  was  magnificently  furnished,  and  although  bed, 
table:-,  and  chairs  were  all  of  odd  shape,  what  was  the  boy’s 
arr.azement  to  find  that  they  were  all  of  solid  gold. 

-I.ish,  what  has  happened?  Where  are  we!”  he  exclaimed, 
springing  from  the  bed. 

Then,  to  his  added  surprise,  he  saw  that  Lish  was  dressed 
in  a  long  green  robe,  seamed  by  a  row  of  buttons  extending 
from  head  to  feet,  each  button  being  a  glittering  gem. 

At  the  top  was  a  huge  diamond,  next  came  a  blood-red 
ruby,  then  a  brilbant  green  emerald,  a  glittering  sapphire, 
(another  diamond,  and  so  on. 


The  robe,  which  was  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth,  was  secured 
about  the  waist  with  a  belt  of  gold. 

“What  do  you  say  to  this?”  exclaimed  Lish,  turning  him¬ 
self  about  proudly.  “A  lot  of  fellows  as  green  as  any  Castle 
Garden  emigrant  took  me  up  a  while  ago,  gave  me  a  bath  in 
a  gold  tub,  scrubbed  me  off  with  silver-backed  brushes,  and 
rigged  me  out  in  this  here  thing.  By  Judas!  Freddy,  I’m 
a  walking  pawnshop,  and  them  fellows  are  waiting  outside  to 
serve  you  the  same  way.” 

“Lish,”  replied  Fred,  gloomily,  “I  don’t  like  it.  Do  you 
know,  I’ve  had  the  strangest  dreams.” 

“Same  with  me,  only  they  weren’t  dreams.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“That  was  mighty  powerful  wine,  Fred.” 

“I’ll  never  drink  another  drop  of  it,  Lish.” 

“Big  bird — flying  through  the  air — old  woman  a-billing 
something  over  a  charcoal  stove — pretty  fat  gal  hugging  you, 
and  all  that  sort  of  business?” 

“That  was  it.” 

“It  was  no  dream,  Fred;  you  was  only  dazed.  It  all  actu¬ 
ally  happened.  We’re  in  a  big  palace  in  the  middle  of  a  city, 
the  strangest  place  you  ever  see.” 

“That’s  why  I  don’t  like  it,  Lish.” 

“Well,  we  may  as  well  face  the  music.  Do  you  know  what 
I  think?” 

“What?” 

“This  here  is  the  palace  of  the  king  of  this  country.’ 

“Well?” 

“Them  two  gals  is  princesses.” 

“Humph!” 

“That  old  crank  of  a  woman  was  some  kind  of  a  prophet- 


gals,  and  raise  up  a  new  stock,  a  race  of  little  greenbacks !” 
Absurd  as  the  idea  seemed,  Fred  thought  so,  too. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  PAINTED  FACE. 

Strange  as  was  the  situation  in  which  Fred  and  the  versa¬ 
tile  Elisha  found  themselves,  it  was  by  no  means  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  a  one — for  the  time  being,  at  least — as  that  in  which 
we  left  the  boy,  Kyro,  and  Bert  Monroe. 

The  crowd  was  now  surging  toward  them — there  was  no 
possible  chance  of  escape. 

“It’s  Fred  and  Sniffin!”  exclaimed  Bert.  “Kyro,  what  shall 
we  do?” 

But  Kyro  seemed  as  though  paralyzed. 

There  was  Fred  dressed  in  a  green  robe,  as  resplendant  as 
the  Yankee’s;  both  were  blazing  with  jewels,  and  upon  the 
heads  of  both  were  small,  golden  crowns. 

By  the  side  of  Fred  stood  a  young  womah,  tremendously 
fat,  but  by  no  means  unhandsome,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
singular  color  of  her  skin. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  long,  green  robe  entirely  similar  to 
the  one  worn  by  Fred,  and  literally  ablaze  with  jewels,  but 
she  wore  no  crown. 

There  was  another  female  strongly  resembling  her,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  side  of  Lish. 

Now  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything,  for  the  crowd  was  al¬ 
ready  upon  them,  but  so  intent  were  the  people  upon  the  tri¬ 
umphant  procession  that  many  passed  the  boys  without  par¬ 
ticularly  observing  them. 

Bert  backed  up  against  a  tree  as  they  went  sweeping  past. 

He  tried  to  catch  Fred’s  eye,  but  failed  to  do  so,  but  Sniffin 
saw  him  and  gave  a  shout. 

Before  Bert  could  respond,  several  men  came  dashing  up 
to  the  place  where  they  stood;  some  seized  him,  others 
grabbed  Kyro.  In  an  instant  they  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  howling  mob,  surrounded  by  a  perfect  sea  of  green 
faces — there  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  could  have 
weighed  less  than  three  hundred  pounds. 

Now,  indeed,  the  fate  of  the  boys  seemed  sealed. 

The  car  swept  on.  Fred  and  the  Yankee  were  no  longer 
visible. 

Tightly  held  in  the  grasp  of  four  fat  men,  Bert  and  Kyro 
were  being  dragged  along  a  wide  street  amid  a  perfect  babel 
of  shouts. 

“Do  you  understand  what  they  are  saying?”  whispered 
Bert,  for  Kyro  was  close  beside  him. 

“Oh.  ves.  It  is  the  same  language  dey  speak  in  my  city 
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Dey  tink  you  are  a  god.  Dey  tink  you  drop  down  from 
heaven.  Dey  carry  us  to  de  king.” 

Suddenly  the  crowd  broke  out  into  a  wild  chant,  in  which 
all  seemed  to  take  part. 

The  street  was  packed  with  people;  so  closely  were  they 
pressed  together  that  Bert  could  barely  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
long  succession  of  shops,  fdled  with  strange  articles  on  sale, 
with  here  and  there  a  house  which  looked  as  though  it  might 
be  a  private  residence  thrown  in  between. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  struggle  or  think  of  escape,  and  yet, 
all  unknown  to  Bert,  opportunity  for  escape  was  close  at 
hand. 

Suddenly  a  deep-toned  bell  sounded,  and  the  movement  of 
the  crowd  ceased  as  if  by  magic. 

A  second  stroke,  and  all  fell  to  the  ground  on  their  faces, 
each  man  dropping  down  just  where  he  stood. 

“Now  is  your  time,  young  man,”  whispered  a  voice,  in  per¬ 
fect  English,  close  to  Bert's  ear,  and  almost  before  he  knew 
it  a  hand  had  grasped  his  and  drawn  him  aside  among  the 
kneeling  throng  through  a  half-open  door,  which  was  in¬ 
stantly  closed  and  locked. 

Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  suddenness  with 
which  all  this  happened. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant — all  done  like  a  flash,  and 
Bert  found  himself  standing  in  utter  darkness,  with  some  one 
behind  him  brfeathing  very  hard. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  who  are  you?”  he  gasped,  leaning  back 
against  a  wall. 

“Who  are  you,  I  might  ask?”  repeated  the  voice.  “But 
don’t  stop  to  tell  me  now.  Those  fellows  may  be  down  on 
us  any  moment.  We  are  safe  enough  now,  though,  for  not 
one  of  them  would  dare  to  move  until  the  bell  sounds  again.” 

And  the  hand  clutched  Bert’s  the  tighter  and  drew  him  on 
through  the. darkness.  Just  then  the  deep  note  of  the  bell 
was  heard  once  more. 

“Kyro!  Save  him!”  cried  Bert.  “I  cannot  abandon  the 
boy.” 

“Can’t  be  done,”  answered  a  voice.  “I  saw  him — he  is  not 
one  of  us.  He  must  be  left  to  his  fate.” 

“To  be  eaten?” 

“Eaten!  Nonsense.  The  men  of  Greymum  are  not  canni- 
bays.  They  are,  in  fact,  first-rate  fellows  in  their  way,  only 
they  persist  in  defying  every  white  man  who  happens  to 
stray  into  their  city.  They  make  a  god  of  him,  but  that’s 
decidedly  unpleasant,  for  as  gods  are  not  supposed  to  live  out¬ 
side  of  heaven  they  first  load  their  victim  with  honors  and 
then  sacrifice  him.  Now,  then,  here  we  are,  and  I  suppose  you 
are  wondering  who  I  am,  and  how  I  happqn  to  speak  to  you 
in  your  native  language.  Look!  Behold  a  being  like  your¬ 
self!” 

They  had  been  hurrying  along,  while  the  voice  was  speak¬ 
ing,  down  steps,  along  dark  passages,  down  more  steps, 
through  doors  which  were  unlocked  and  relocked  behind  them, 
until  now  Bert,  upon  the  opening  of  still  another  door,  found 
himself  in  a  small  apartment  fitted  up  for  all  the  world  like 
a  chemist’s  laboratory,  with  bottles,  beakers  and  strange  ap¬ 
paratus,  all  made  visible  by  an  oddly  shaped  lamp  which 
burned  upon  a  little  stand. 

Bert  stared  at  his  conductor  in  ill-concealed  amazement. 

He  was  fat,  his  face  and  hands  were  of  that  same  light- 
greenish  color.  In  no  way  did  he  differ  fi'om  the  singular 
beings  among  which  the  boy  had  dropped  so  unexpectedly  save 
in  one  particular — he  was  not  short  like  the  rest  of  the  men 
of  Greymum,  but  decidedly  tall. 

But  the  man  scarcely  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  collect 
his  thoughts. 

“In  heaven’s  name,  who  are  you  and  how  did  you  happen 
here?”' he  dcman<Icd  as  he  hastened  to  lock  the  door. 

“I  came  from  the  earth,”  replied  Bert.  “Of  course,  you 

must  have  done  the  same,  yet - ” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  interrupted  the  man,  speaking  very 
vapidly,  “but  how  did  you  happen  to  do  it?” 

“I  went  up  in  a  balloon  with  Professor  Hudson.” 

“Hudson!  I  knew  him  well.  He — but  no  matter.  Those 
two  men  who  are  being  paraded  about  the  city — who  are 
they?” 

“They  are  my  friends — they  came  with  me.” 

“I  was  sure  of  it!”  cried  the  man  in  great  excitement.  “But 
how  happens  it  that  you  are  not  with  them  now?” 

Bert  tried  to  explain,  but  found  himself  interrupted  before 
he  was  half  through. 

“God  be  praised,  you  have  come  just  in  time!”  exclaimed 
the  man.  “Of  course,  you  would  like  to  get  back  to  the 
earth.” 


“Back  to  earth!  I  should  say-so.  But  I  won’t  go  without 

my  friend,  Fred  Sawyer,  I  ”  . 

“Have  you  any  idea  where  you  are?  demanded  the  stran 
ger,  who  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  a  capital  facu  y 

* H^On* the° pianet  of  Margino,  I  have  been  told.  If  you  would 

only  let  me  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way  —  ,  , 

“Time  enough.  Margino  is  one  of  the  names  for  this  planer. 
Do  you  imagine  that  big  sun  is  the  one  you  used  to  see  on 

earth  ?  ” 

“Of  course.” 

“Mistaken!”  cried  the  man.  “From  the  earth  that  sun, 
huge  as  it  is,  appears  but  as  a  star.  It  is  known  as  Sin  , 
the  Dog  Star.  Young  man,  you  are  only  a  fe^  blh}on J^les 
away  from  home,  that’s  all.  Why,  on  our  earth  this  planet, 
which  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  big  as  we  are;>  is  ut¬ 
terly  invisible  even  through  the  most  powerful  glass. 

“It  is  so.  I’ve  figured  it  all  out,  and  I  know.  This  p lanet 
is  much  younger  than  the  earth,  also,  and  great  geolog 
changes  are  in  progress.  Why,  only  about  a  year  ago  a  coun¬ 
try  three  times  as  big  as  North  America  was  svval  owed  up 
completely  and  countless  millions  of  people  perished.  A  sea 
now.  rolls  where  that  land  formerly  existed,  and  I  m  expecting 
that  something  of  the  kind  will  happen  on  this  side  every 
>/ 


da“i  saw  that  happen,”  said  Bert. 

“You  ?” 

“I  did  That  boy  who  was  with  me  belonged  to  one  of 
the  cities  of  that  country.  If  you  would  only  give  me  a 
chance  to  tell  my  whole  story  — ” 

“You  shall!”  cried  the  man.  “What’s  your  name  ' 

“Bert  Monroe.  What’s  yours?” 

The  man  laughed.  . 

“My  name  just  at  present  is  Alta  Moozim,”  he  replied,  but 

wait  a  moment.”  ,  , 

Ho  hurried  toward  a  rock  upon  which  a  great  number  oi 

bottles  stood.  , .  ...  ,  . 

Seizing,  one  lie  hastily  poured  a  portion  of  its  contents 
into  his  hands  and  rubbed  them  over  his  face,  afterward  wip¬ 
ing  both  hands  and  face  with  a  cloth.  , 

Now  his  face  was  quite  as  white  as  Bert  s,  and  when  he  had 
pulled  a  stuffed  bag  from  under  his  robe  he  was  quite  as  thin. 
“Do  you  know  me  now?”  he  asked.  „ 

“I  see  you  are  a  being  like  myself,  but  I  do  not  know  you. 
“Then  you  have  not  followed  up  the  American  illustrated 
papers — but  stay,  you  are  too  young.  It  is  twenty  years  since 
I  left  the  earth.  Bert  Monroe,  I  am  Professor  Adamson— 
and  a  distinguished  aeronaut.  I’m  tired  of  this  planet  I  m 
going  home.  Do  you  want  to  go  along? 


CHAPTEPc  XVII. 

WHAT  BERT  SAW  AT  SUNRISE. 

1 

“Look  at  the  plan;  examine  it  well.” 

“I  have  already  examined  it  with  the  greatest  care  while 
you  were  upstairs  reconnoitering.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  . 

“It  is  an  airship  very  much  like  the  one  we  came  in. 

“Like  it,  yet  different.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  the  Xcuh, 
with  the  wings,  bird-like  shape  and  all  that,  but  you  will 
perceive  that  I  have  made  the  balloons  smaller  and  increased 
their  number  to  eight,  so  that  in  case  of. accident  to  one  or 
two,  those  remaining  will  carry  sufficient  gas  to  take  us  back 

to  earth.”  ,  , ...  . 

“A  good  idea,”  replied  Bert  Monroe— he  was  still  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adamson’s  laboratory,  and  examining  an  evaborate  set 
of  plans  which  the  aeronaut  had  spread  out  before  him—  a 
splendid  idea— but  tell  me,  what  is  this  gas  which  these  pecole 
use  in  their  Xcuhs?  It  seems  to  possess  much  greater  biby- 
ancy  than  the  ordinary  hydrogen  gas  used  in  balloons.” 

“it  is  called  Biotum,”  replied  the  professor.  “It  is  qute 
unknown  on  earth,  and  as  you  say,  is  admirably  adaped 
for  use  in  balloons.” 

“And  you  know  how  to  produce  it?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Put  1  don’t  quite  understand  yet.  You  juSt  told  me  fiat 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Margino  know  nothing  abut 
the  Xcuh;  that - ” 

“You  misunderstood  me.  Listen,  while  I  state  the  wble 
case\  The  Greymum — that  is  the  name  of  the  nation  as  'ell 
as  the  city — have  no  knowledge  of  the  Xcuh  except  fom 
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seeir,g  them  fly  over  their  country;  they  are  the  invention 
of  aiother  race,  dwelling  some  thousands  of  miles  distance 
from  this  city,  called  the  Didimians.  The  people  among  which 
you  ;ell  were  a  part  of  this  Didimian  race,  and  it  was  in  one 
of  their  cities  that  I  landed  when  I  came  to  Margino  twenty 
yean  ago.” 

“Bit  you  haven’t  told  me  how  you  happened  to  come,  yet,” 

interrupted  Bert. 

“Oh,  it  was  in  much  the  same  way  that  you  came.  My 
balloon  was  carried  above  the' terrestrial  atmosphere  into  the 
ether,  I  met  an  Xcuh  on  its  way  from  the  planet  Mars  to 
Margino  and  was  taken  on  board. 

“But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  first  landed  among  the  Didimians, 
who  treated  me  very  kindly.  For  years  I  lived  in  a  city  called 
Zayi,  and  supported  myself  by  manufacturing  airships. 

“Why  didn’t  I  go  back  to  earth  ?  Why,  because  I  didn’t 
wart  to.  I  had  reasons  which  I  don’t  care  to  state,  but  seeing 
you  has  made  me  homesick,  and  I  am  ready  to  try  it  now. 

‘There  will  never  be  a  better  time  than  the  present.  You 
see,  about  two  years  ago,  having  heard  of  Greymum,  and  how 
the  king  had  offered  a  large  reward  for  any  one  who  would 
build  an  Xcuh,  I  determined  to  come  here  and  try  it,  so  I 
stained  my  face  and  hands  green,  and  traveled  to  this  place 
in  an  airship  which  I  proposed  to  sell  outright. 

“It  was  against  the  laws  of  the^Didimians  to  do  this,  and  so 
I  can’t  go  back  there.  Indeed,  I  couldn’t  have  done  so  in  any 
case,  for  my  airship  was  caught  by  attraction  by  the  black 
giants,  who  inhabit  the  country  beyond  the  mountains.  I 
escaped  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Greymum.  I  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  king,  who  believes  me  to  be  a  Didimian, 
and  ever  since  I  have  been  secretly  working  upon  a  large 
airship  to  take  the  place  of  those  big  birds,  the  Zilla,  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  only  means  the  Greymum  have  of  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  about  done  now,  and  what  I  propose  is  that  we 
rescue  your  friends,  take  them  to  the  airship  and  all  start  for 
earth  at  once.” 

‘But  how  can  we  ever  hope  to  accomplish  it?”  sighed  Bert. 
“The  distance  seems  so  immense.” 

‘You  accomplished  it  before,  did  you  not?” 

'Certainly,  but - ” 

‘You  were  unconscious  and  hardly  know  how  it  was  done. 
That  is  the  custom  of, the  Didimians.  They  are  very  jealous 
of  their  secret.  They  administered  a  gas  to  you  which  has 
the  property  of  completely  deadening  a  man’s  .senses  for  a 
long  time  and  without  injury.  That  is  because  they  didn’t 
want  you  to  find  out  anything.  They  steer  clear  of  the  earth 
for  the  same  reason.  They  know  we  are  an  inventive  people, 
you  see.” 

But  the  immense  distance.  It  will  take  us  a  lifetime  to 
accomplish  it.” 

'Not  at  all.  That  is  just  where  you  are  mistaken.  You 
hare  no  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  travel  through  the  ether. 
Wkere  there  is  no  great  attraction  and  no  atmosphere  there 
cai  be  no  resistance.  A  thousand  miles  a  second  is  nothing, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  is  you  don’t  seem  to  be  moving  at  all. 
Look  at  the  rate  of  speed  which  the  earth  travels  around 
the  sun.  There  you  have  it.  You  seem  to  be  standing  still.” 
‘You  are  certain  of  this?” 

‘Absolutely  certain.” 

‘How  long  do  you  estimate  it  will  take  us  to  reach  the 
earth  ?” 

‘About  a  month — possibly  six  weeks.” 

‘And  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  it?” 

‘None  at  all.  I  know  our  sun.  It  looks  like  a  small  star 
from  Margino,  but  I  shall  steer  straight  for  it.  As  we  ap¬ 
proach  we  shall  easily  be  able  to  pick  out  the  earth  from 
among  the  planets  revolving  round  it.  Are  you  ready  to  go 
with  me,  young  man?  I  intend  to  go,  anyhow,  so  you  must 
detide  now.” 

‘Where- is  your  airship?” 

'Over  on  the  mountains,  not  a  great  way  from  the  spot 
where  you  crossed.  I  cljose  to  build  it  there  because  the 
thing  has  been  kept  a  profound  secret.  Come,  what  do  you 

say?” 

“ill  go  if  we  can  rescue  Fred  and  Mr.  Sniffin,”  answered 
Bert. 

A  troubled  expression  came  over  Professor  Adamson’s  coun¬ 
tenance. 

"iVell  do  the  best  we  can  about  that  matter,”  he  replied 
“Mtanwhile,  let  us  take  a  trip  to  my  work-shop.  I  have  a 
ZilU  in  the  yard  behind  the  house  here.  We’ll  go  at  once. 

The  Zilla  was  found  chained  beneath  a  shed  in  the  yard 
at  the  rear  of  the  professor's  house,  which  was  surrounded 
by  •  high  fence. 

i>-fore  leaving  the  laboratory.  Bert  had  followed  the  ex¬ 


ample  of  his  new-found  friend,  and  stained  his  face  and  hands 
with  a  certain  liquid,  which  gave  them  exactly  the  color  of 
the  skin  of  the  inhabitants  of  G.oymum. 

As  they  soared  above  the  city,  Bert,  gazing  down  upon  the 
vast  collection  of  houses,  could  not  refrain  from  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  wonder. 

“Immense  place,  is  it  not?”  said  the  professor 

“Immense,  indeed!  What  -is  its  population?” 

“Ten  millions.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“Yes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  largest  city  on  this  planet. 
Zayi,  the  one  I  lived  in  so  long,  had  twenty.” 

“Is  it  possible!  And  I  suppose  these  people  differ  from 
us  in  almost  everything?” 

“In  many  things,  yes.  Their  laws  are  entirely  different, 
their  religion  is  different,  but,  after  all,  they  are  men  and 
women,  and  live  lives  much  the  same  as  ours.  They  engage 
in  trade  and — oh,  there  is  the  palace!  There’s  where  your 
friends  are  confined,  no  doubt.  Do  you  see  that  high  pyrimad 
standing  on  the  great  square  before  the  building?  That  is 
the  place  of  sacrifice.  They  will  marry  them  to  the  princesses 
first  and  then  kill  them.  By  that  means  the  princesses  be¬ 
come  divine.  They  have  gods  for  husbands — you  under¬ 
stand  ?  ” 

It  was  horrible — too  horrible  to  think  of — and  ^yet  Bert 
could  not  drive  it  from  his  mind. 

When  the  Zilla  alighted  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  great 
chamber  hollowed  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

Here  was  the  airship,  a  perfect  Xcuh  of  excellent  construc¬ 
tion,  and  larger  than  any  Bert  had  yet  seen. 

Day  now  succeeded  day,  each  day  bringing  with  it  disap¬ 
pointment. 

In  spite  of  all  Professor  Adamson’s  endeavors — and  speak¬ 
ing  the  native  language  fluently,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hold  an  interview  with  the  King  of  Greymum  himself  and 
plead  for  the  lives  of  the  prisoners — no  headway  was  made 
in  the  matter  of  rescuing  Sniffin  and  Fred. 

Two  weeks  passed. 

The  Xcuh  was  now  entirely  completed  and  fully  provisioned 
for  the  long  aerial  voyage. 

Bert  was  in  despair. 

He  hpd  kept  himself  closely  confined  to  the  cave,  for  the 
aeronaut  thought  it  unsafe  for  him  to  show  himself  in  the  city 
unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

“You  can  do  no  good  by  going  back.  Stay  here,”  he  said. 
And  Bert  stayed. 

The  professor,  however,  visited  the  city  daily  on  the  back 
of  his  Zilla,  returning  at  night,  with  the  same  discouraging 
news. 

He  could  hear  nothing  of  Kyro.  He  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  do  anything  to  bring  about  the  rescue  of  Sniffin 
and  Fred. 

One,  night  he  did  not  return  as  usual. 

Bert,  who  slept  in  the  cabin  of  the  airship,  waited  all 
through  the  weary  hours  in  a  terrible  state  of  anxiety. 

What  had  happened? 

From  a  remark  dropped  by  the  professor  that  morning,  he 
knew  that  the  day  of  sacrifice  must  be  at  hand. 

What  if  it  should  be  to-morrow? 

The  thought  sent  Bert’s  spirits  down  to  the  lowest  depths. 

And  as  he  watched  that  dreadful  night,  strange,  rumbling 
sounds  made  themselves  heard  all  about  him,  with  occasional 
sharp  explosions  which  shook  the  rocks. 

It  was  tremendously  hot,  too,  and  growing  hotter  as  the 
moments  passed. 

Just  before  sunrise  Bert  felt  himself  unable  to  bear  the 
suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  cave  any  longer,  and  he  went 
out  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  narrow  ridge. 

Far  in  the  distance  the  lights  of  the  city  twinkled,  while 
behind  him,  toward  the  crater,  he  perceived  another  light, 
which  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  sun,  for  even  then 
the  gray  of  dawn  had  begun  to  make  itself  visible  in  the  east, 
and  the  crater  lay  directly  north. 

“What  can  that  mean?”  thought  Bert,  and  he  hurriedly 
crossed  the  ridge  and  looked  over  the  precipice  down  into 
the  big  crater. 

To  his  unspeakable  horror  he  saw  beneath  him  a  surging 
sea  of  fire,  completely  filling  the  vast  space. 

“Great  heavens,  an  eruption!”  He  drew  back  just  in  time 
to  witness  a  sight  so  grand  and  yet  so  terrific  that  to  do  it 
justice  is  quite  beyond  the  descriptive  powers  of  our  pen. 

Further  along  the  mountaihous  barrier  which  separated  tho 
floor  of  the  crater  from  the  great  plain  upon  which  tho  city 
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stood  was  a  narrow  ravine  or  pass — a  break  in  the  chain  be¬ 
ginning  at  about  half  its  height  from  the  plain  below. 

It  was  just  as  Bert  Monroe  turned  his  gaze  in  the  direction 
of  this  ravine  that  the  molten  mass  thrown  up  from  the 
internal  fires  of  Margino  reached  the  level  of  the  break. 

A  vast  torrent  of  red-hot  lava  was  flowing  down  upon  the 
plain,  rushing,  roaring,  tumbling — a  veritable  fiery  cataract. 

Suddenly  a  terrific  explosion  broke  upon  the  air — the  tor¬ 
rent  was  increased  a  hundred  fold. 

The  city  was  doomed  beyond  all  question. 

Upon  looking  down  into  the  crater  a  second  time,  Bert  saw, 
to  his  unspeakable  horror,  that  the  boiling  lava  beneath  him 
had  risen  within  twenty  feet  of  the  level  of  the  ridge. 

“Lost!  Lost!”  he  exclaimed,  starting  back  in  terror. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  but  a  question  of  a  few  moments  when 
the  fiery  lake  must  break  over  the  ridge. 

Just  then  a  fluttering  of  wings  was  heard  above  him,  and 
Bert,  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  beheld  Professor  Adamson 
mounted  on.  his  Zilla  descending  in  front  of  the  cave. 

“Quick!  Quick!”  he  shouted,  as  he  leaped  from  the  bird’s 
back.  “The  sacrifice  takes  place  at  sunrise.  We  have  just 
ten  minutes  to  reach  the  grand  square  in  front  of  the  palace 
if  we  exped  co  save  your  friends.” 

Could  the  hope  to  save  them?  Could  they  hope  to  save 
diemselves . 


'  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FRIGHTFUL  SITUATION  OF  SNIFFIN  AND  FRED. 

“Looker  here,  Freddy,  this  thing  is  played  out.  I  won’t 
stand  it  no  longer,  I  swow  I  won’t.  Here  we  are  being  fed  up 
like  turkeys  fattening  for  Thanksgiving,  an’  ez  fer  me,  1 
hain’t  drawn  a  sober  breath  in  two  weeks.  Every  day  we’re 
paraded  around  the  city  in  them  wagons,  along  with  the  fat 
gals,  like  a  couple  of  prize  pigs.  It’s  all  very  well  for  them 
ez  likes  it,  but,  b’gosh,  I  don’t!” 

Unknown  to  our  friends,  they  were  already  married  to  the 
fat  daughters  of  the  King  of  Margino. 

All  that  had  followed  was  simply  in  honor  of  the  event, 
and  it  was  part  of  the  programme  that  the  victims  should 
see  their  wives  only  in  the  presence  of  others,  a  rule  which 
had  been  strictly  carried  out. 

“What  do  you  s’pose  the  end  of  it  will  be?”  asked  Lish, 
after  they  had  vainly  discussed  the  situation  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  that  morning. 

“I  know  no  more  than  you  do,”  answered  Fred,  “and  posi¬ 
tively  I’m  getting  so  tired  of  it  all  that  I  don’t  care.  I  rather 
think,  though — hark!  Here  comes  some  one  now.  They  are 
a  good  two  hours  earlier  than  usual  this  morning — what  can 
it  mean?” 

They  were  soon  to  leam. 

Presently  the  great  doors  of  the  palace  were  flung  open, 
and,  preceded  by  the  king  and  at  least  a  hundred  attendants, 
Fred  and  the  Yankee  were  marched  out  into  the  square,  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the 
top  of  the  great  pyramidal  structure  which  they  had  so  often 
observed. 

Suddenly  a  wild  chant  was  started  by  a  voice  at  the  foot  of 
the  pyramid. 

Hundreds — thousands  of  voices  took  it  up. 

The  din  was  deafening,  and  yet  above  it  all  came  another 
sound. 

Boom!  Boom! 

If  a  thousand  cannon  had  been  discharged  at  the  base  of 
the  pyramid  the  report  could  not  have  been  louder. 

Instantly  the  heavens  to  the  northward  were  lit  up  with 
an  awful  glare. 

Now  all  was  confusion — chaos. 

The  crowd  was  surging  beneath  them.  Cries  of  terror, 
shrieks  and  groans  went  up  from  a  million  throats. 

In  the  hands  of  the  nearest  of  the  black-robed  figures  was 
a  long,  glittering  blade  which  Fred  had  been  eyeing  with  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasant  sensations. 

Now  suddenly  the  knife  was  thrown  down  and  those  about 
them  fled  down  the  steps,  leaving  the  prisoners  quite  alon<^ 

“Lish!  What  is  it?  What  has  happened?”  gasped  Fred, 
clutching  his  companion’s  arm. 

“B’gosh,  I  don’t  know.  Fust  they  was  going  to  stick  us 
and  now  they  are  all  cleared  out.” 

“But  that  light,  over  there!  See,  the  people  are  running  ip 
every  direction.  Something  has  happened,  and - ” 

And  ef  I  was  you  I’d  say  my  prayers,”  put  in  Lish,  dryly. 


“They  may  run  as  much  as  they  please,  but  they’ll  never 
escape  that,  you  can  just  bet!” 

And  Lish  waved' his  hand  off  in  the  direction  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

A  huge  wall  of  fire,  hundreds  of  feet  in  width  and  almost 
as  high  as  the  pyramid  upon  which  they  stood,  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  in  the  direction  of  the  doomed  city,  across  the  plain. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  TIIE  AIRSHIP. 


Fred  gazed  at  the  approaching  wall  of  fire,  in  despair. 

From  their  elevated  position  on  the  top  of  the  sacrificial 
pyramid,  he  and  Lish  had  an  excellent  view  not  only  of  the 
plain  but  of  the  mountains  beyond  it. 

Now,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  plain  seemed  to  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  mass  of  liquid  fire,  while  over  the  ridge  a  red- 
hot  torrent  foamed. 

“A  volcanic  eruption!”  cried  Fred. 

“Jes’  so,  and  a  ’tarnal  big  one,  too!”  answered  the  Yankee. 
“Freddy,  this  is  a  bad  business;  in  less’n  no  time  that  fire’ll 
be  onto  us.  What  be  we  going  to  do?” 

“That’s  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  Lish.  Shall  we  go 
down  ?  ” 

“Where’s  the  use?  Hello!  there’s  Kyro,  b’gosh!” 

He  pointed  beneath  them  where,  in  the  vast  throng  which 
went  surging  by  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  Fred  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  Ivyro’s  face. 

It  was  a  frightened  expression,  and  as  the  boy  was  hur¬ 
ried  past  by  those  behind,  he  waved  his  hand  despairingly 
at  the  two  solitary  figures  standing  upon  the  top  of  the 
pyramid. 

Poor  Kyro! 

They  never  saw  him  again. 

No,  there  was  no  use  in  descending.  Unquestionably  they 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  maddened  crowd,  for 
men  shook  their  fists  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  dark 
threats  were  hurled  upon  them,  no  doubt,  for  every  one 
seemed  shouting  something  as  they  went  rushing  by. 

“Do  the  blame  fools  think  we  brought  the  eruption?”  mut¬ 
tered  Lish.  “No,  thank  you.  Guess  we  won’t  go  down.” 

And  yet  none  attempted  to  ascend  the  pyramid.  Probably 
it  was  deemed  dangerous  for  any  one  but  the  priests  to  do 
so,  and  fanaticism  is  strong,  even  in  the  face  of  death. 

Thus  Fred  and  his  friend  were  left  to  face  their  fate  alone. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  grand  square  of  the  palace  stood  near  the  city  gate 
on  the  side  toward  the  mountain — the  worst  possible  location 
in  the  face  of  this  calamity. 

Now,  moment  after  moment  slip  by,  and  the  fiery  torrent 
comes  nearer  and  nearer.  It  has  leaped  the  wall  surrounding 
the  city;  it  flows  through  the  gates;  hundreds  of  houses  are 
burning  like  tinder,  even  the  royal  palace  is  in  flames. 


No  more  crowd! 

The  last  man  has  vanished  from  the  scene. 

Thousands  are  flying  to  more  remote  parts  of  the  city; 
hundreds  have  been  swallowed  up  in  plain  view  of  the  lonely 
watchers  on  the  pyramid.  Now  at  their  feet  flows  a  sea  of 
fire,  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  threatening  to  engulf 
them  in  the  end. 

Thousands  of  Zillas  float  above  them,  with  men,  women  and 
children  clinging  to  their  backs — the  air  resounds  with  their 
discordant  fries. 

Over  on  the  plain,  outside  of  the  line  of  the  flowing  lava, 
a  vast  crowd  is  pressing,  but  as  the  stream  widens  with  each, 
succeeding  moment,  their  chance  of  escape  seems  very  slight. 

They  turned  their  gaze  upward,  and  there,  coming  down 
to  them,  was  an  enormous  Xcuh,  with  an  old  man  working 
the  ropes  and  a  young  man  leaning  over  the  rail.  It  was 
Bert,  and  he  sung  out  to  Lish  and  Fred: 

“Three  cheers!  We’re  off  for  the  earth!” 


me  great  airship  was  far  above  danger  now. 

It  had  touched  the  top  of  the  pyramid  and  risen  again, 
carrying  with  it  four  souls  instead  of  twro. 

For  a  few  moments  all  wrere  silent. 

Higher  and  higher  they  continued  1o  ascend. 

Soon  the  land  beneath  them  disappeared  from  view,  en- 
veloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  vapor  generated  by 
the  burning  mass.  J 

By  noon  hovyever  they  had  passed  beyond  the  country 
which  had  fe  t  the  effects  of  the  erupfon,  and  were  sailing 
over  a  boundless  sea.  K 


Already  the  huge  planet  had  begun  to  assume  a  round 
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•Pivurance,  and  by  two  o’clock  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere 
\\:i>  reached,  and  the  cold  and  gloom  of  space  set  in. 

Now  our  friends  were  suffering  terribly,  for  their  lungs 
were  stall  endeavoring  to  condense  the  rarefied  air. 

“Patience!"  said  Professor  Adamson.  “We’ll  soon  be  in 
the  ether.  There  11  be  no  difficulty  once  our  lungs  have 
ceased  to  work.” 

It  was  four  o’clock  when  the  Xcuh  ran  into  the  ether. 

lhen  came  immediate  relief. 

Now  the  unchanging  light  and  heat  of  space  began,  and 
all  sense  of  motion  ceased. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  huge  sun  Sirius  kept 
growing  smaller  and  smaller,  it  would  have  been  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  tell,  that  they  were  not  standing  still. 

Soon  Margino  vanished,  and  shortly  after  that  the  Xcuh 
°U*  last  of  its  moons. 

Day  succeeded  day,  week  followed  week,  and  still  the 
great  airship  sped  on. 

The  fourth  week  passed,  and  still  the  sun  toward  which 
Wure  steer’n£  had  not  materially  increased  its  size. 

the  boys  now  began  to  grow  nervous. 

\\  hen  the  fifth  week  went  by  and  brought  no  change,  Lish 
commenced  to  kick  out  loud. 

“B’gosh,  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  you’re  steering 
for  the  wrong  sun,  mister,”  he  said  to  Professor  Adamson 
one,  day.  Either  that  or  you’re  theory  is  all  a  fake,  and  we 
aint  ni°'lr>g  at  all.  It  would  be  a  great  note  ef  we  wuz 
to  keep  on  hangin’  up  here  betwixt  heaven  and  earth  till  old 
Gabnel  toots  his  horn!” 

Though  he  laughed  at  this  sally,  Bert  could  see  a  shade 
of  anxiety  cross  the  professor’s  face. 

It  was  Bert’s  turn  to  relieve  the  aeronaut  at  a  certain 
hour.  Midnight  they  called  it,  though  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  from  midday. 

Fred  and  Lish  were  asleep  in  the  cabin,  when  Bert  sud¬ 
denly  heard  a  whistle. 

It  was  the  professor’s  signal  calling  him  on  deck. 

Hurrying  up  the  companion  ladder,  he  was  just  moving 
toward  the  pedestal  when  all  at  once  a  sharp  pain  shot  across 
his  chest. 

This  was  followed  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  during 
which  the  pain  grew  worse. 

Professor  Adamson  was  coughing,  too,  and  now  up  from 
the  cabin  came  Fred  and  Lish  in  the  same  distressing  state. 

“Look  off  there!”  shouted  the  professor,  once  he  could 
gam  his  breath. 

They  looked  and  saw  that  the  sun  had  now  increased  to 
something  like  its  natural  size. 

“We’ve  struck  the  atmosphere!”  shouted  Fred.  “I  don’t 
know  how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  you,  but  I’m  breathing  again.” 

“Look  down  there,  fellows!”  yelled  Lish,  suddenly. 

Bert  and  Fred  bent  over  the  rail,  and  beheld  far  beneath 
them  a  huge  silvery  globe  suspended  in  space. 

“Well,  boys,  who  was  right  now?”  said  the  professor 
calmly.  ^ 

“You,  b’gosh!”  cried  Sniffin.  “Do  you  see  them  black 
things?  Them  s  continents.” 


“Where  arc  wo,  Lish?  Can  you  make  out?”  called  the  pro¬ 
fessor  from  the  pedestal. 

“Jump!  Jump,  and  save  yourselves!”  shouted  Lish  fitting 
the  action  to  the  word. 

The  airship  was  skimming  over  the  ground,  while  the 
roar  had  become  almost  deafening.  In  an  instant  the  point 
of  land  was  passed,  and  the  great  Xcuh  dropped  into  the 
water  beyond. 

But  our-  friends  had  left  her. 

Following  Sniffin’s  advice,  all  hands  had  leaped  to  the 
ground,  and  now  stood  shivering  in  the  drenching  rain. 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Fred.  “We  were  in  no  danger.  It’s 
only  a  river.  Why,  you  can  see  the  opposite  bank!” 

Aye,  it  was  only  a  river,  but  what  a  river! 

Suddenly  the  roar  grew  louder,  and  following  closely  came 
a  mighty  crash. 

At  the  same  instant  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  illumin¬ 
ated  the  scene  with  the  brightness  of  day. 

It  showed  them  how  close  the  shrewd  Yankee  had  been 
to  the  truth. 

But  this  was  not  all. 

There,  just  ahead  of  them,  was  the  airship  rushing  down  a 
watery  precipice;  even  before  the  flash  had  passed  they  had 
seen  it  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces  upon  the  rocks  below. 


(From  the  Buffalo  American  of  the  next  day.) 

“A  MYSTERY  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

“Between  two  and  three  o’clock  this  morning,  during  the 
most  terrific  thunder  storm  ever  known  in  this  locality,  a 
full-rigged  ship  was  distinctly  seen  by  certain  persons,  both 
in  Niagara  Falls  and  Clifton,  to  go  over  the  American  Falls. 
As  no  cries  for  help  were  heard,  and  it  seemed  quite  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  ship  could  be  in  this  part  of  the  river,  the  story 
was  hooted  at  this  morning,  but,  strange  to  say,  dispatches 
from  Lewiston  and  lake  points  seem  to  confirm  it.  Wreck¬ 
age  was  certainly  seen  sweeping  down  the  river,  and,  strange 
to  say,  among  other  things  were  two  huge  bags  which  strong¬ 
ly  resembled  balloons.  Who  can  explain  the  mystery?  We 
confess  that  this  is  about  the  toughest  yarn  we  ever  put 
in  print,  but  it  seems  to  be  true.” 


“Africa!  Europe!”  shouted  Bert.  “It’s  just  like  looking  at 
an  immense  school  globe.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

“Can  you  make  out  where  we  are?” 

“Indeed,  I  can’t,  Fred.  I  can’t  see  a  thing.  Heavens!  how 
the  rain  comes  down!  Did  you  ever  see  lightning  sharper 
than  that  flash?” 

But  Fred’s  answer  was  drowned  amid  the  rattling  peal  of 
thunder  which  followed,  and  in  the  darkness  and  storm  the 
great  airship  went  sweeping  on. 

They  were  close  to  earth  now,  descending  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  furious  tempest,  but  where  no  one 
on  board  had  the  faintest  idea. 

Every  ounce  of  gas  had  been  discharged  from  seven  of  the 
balloons,  and  Professor  Adamson  stood  bravely  at  his  post 
holding  the  valve  rope  of  the  eighth  ready  to  pull  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Lish  was  forward  on  the  lookout. 

“I^t  her  go!”  he  yelled  suddenly.  “I>et  her  go,  and  be 
blamed  quirk  about  it,  too!” 

The  professor  pulled  the  rope  with  all  his  strength;  in  a 
few  momenta  the  Xcuh  was  trailing  over  water,  and  there 

burst  upon  our  travelers  a  mighty  roar. 


Who  could  explain  the  mystery? 

“Why,  our  friends,  Fred  Sawyer  and  Bert  Monroe,  to  be 
sure. 

Professor  Adamson  and  Brother  Sniffin  might  also  have 
thrown  some  light  on  it. 

Indeed,  Lish  actually  went  to  the  office  of  the  Buffalo  paper 
and  began  to  talk  about  it,  but  before  he  had  spoken  five 
minutes  he  was  taken  by  the  neck  and  pitched  out. 

“B’gosh,  they  took  me  for  a  lunatic!”  he  said  afterward. 
“It’s  a  blessed  job  I  didn't  get  locked  up.” 

And  the  experience  of  tfre  Yankee  was  the  experience  of 
all. 

Not  a  soul  could  be  found  who  would  even  listen  to  the 
strange  tale  our  friends  had  to  tell. 

Fred  and  Bert  reached  home  in  due  time,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  tell  their  story  not  even  their  parents  v.  -uld 
believe  a  word  they  said. 

“You  ran  away  from  school,  you  rascal!”  stormed  Mr. 
Sawyer,  as  soon  as  Fred  opened  his  mouth.  “Tell  me  any 
more  nonsense  and  I’ll  lock  you  up  in  an  asylum.” 

It  was  hard,  but  the  boys  were  forced  to  submit  to  it  never¬ 
theless. 

Sniffin  went  back  to  Sweezey,  where  he  is  now,  working 
the  farm,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  biggest  liar 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  poor  Lish  positively  cannot  hold 
his  tongue. 

As  for  Professor  Adamson,  the  last  the  boys  heard  of  him 
was  in  New  York  city,  where  he  was  working  secretly  upon 
an  immense  airship. 

If  it  is  ever  completed  it  is  not  impossible  that  our 
friends  may  take  a  trip  to  some  unknown  planet  again. 

Next’s  weeks  issue  will  contain  “THE  TWO  DIAMONDS; 
OR,  A  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINES.” 
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